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NOTE. 

I 

Correspondence has already been commenced to some extent, with individual9 of in- 
fluence in different parts of the country, who express interest in the prosperity of this 
Institution, and offer co-operation and support. It is deemed highly desirable t^at in- 
dividuals who feel interested in this enterprise, should communicate wit)i the Com^ittee^ 
not only that the deep and extensive interest in this object may be known, and tqje sup- 
port requisite for its prosecution, may speedily be secured, but also that they may make 
out as soon as possible a list of members, or of individuals whose countenan<|B and 
aid they may expect, to be attached to the Prospectus and Reports of the Society. If 
the Institution shall ever accomplish the good which has been confidently anticmated^ 
it must be by the prompt and hearty co-operation of its friends, in all parts of the Fnited 
States. ^ ^ 

Those who receive this Prospectus, are respectfully requested to make it knwn to 

others, who would be likely to take interest in the object. # 

GoRHAM D. Abbot:^ 

Secretary^ 
J^ew-Yorh, April ejlSZ7. 
JVo. 650 Broixdway. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 



DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



1. GENERAL DESIGN OF THE INSTITUTION. 

The establishment of a National Institution for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, has, for a length of time, engaged the attention of individuals in 
different parts of this country. In the course of the past year, measures 
were adopted in relation to this subject, of which the public has already been 
informed. The Institution has been duly organized ; and the Executive 
Committee now respectfully submit to the consideration of their fellow- 
citizens, the following statement of its plan and objects : 

It is the design of this Society to unite the efforts of literary, scientific, 
wealthy, and benevolent men, in diffusing useful knowledge, and in employ- 
ing the arts of printing and engraving, in a way most likely to be interesting, 
salutary, and elevating to the popular mind. 

There is in this country, it is believed, at the present time, a demand 
for the means of knowledge, which may with propriety be characterized as 
a NATIONAL DEMAND ; a demand for useful knowledge from all classes of 
the people far exceeding the supply. 

There are, however, in the vast resources of the literature of foreign 
countries, in the productions of eminent authors at home, and in the enter- 
prise and spirit of our citizens, means amply adequate for the supply of this 
demand. From these resources the means of wholesome intellectual cul- 
ture, and of individual and social improvement, may be brought into the circle 
of every family, and within the reach of every reader. 

The materials for carrying out this design are abundant : — Delineations ' 
of the works of our Creator ; the innumerable objects of interest in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; the history of the world ; the 
varied scenes and events of past ages ; the origin of nations ; the growth of 
empires; the ruin of cities ; the overthrow of kingdoms and thrones ; nar- 
ratives of voyages and travels over every sea and land ; the civil and 
political circumstances ; the intellectual, social, and domestic condition of 



the great family of nations ; the biography of the great and good ; the 
progress of knowledge ; the opening prospects of society ; the discoveries 
of genius ; the improvements in the useful and the ornamental arts ; the 
wide range of science and philosophy, material, intellectual and moral ; in 
«hort, the moving worlds of mind and matter, furnish inexhaustible mate- 
rials for useful publications, adapted to improve and elevate the mind, and 
to promote the best social and moral interests of society. 

In an undertaking of this nature, it were affectation, at this period, not 
to recognise the influence of the Christian religion, as the great source and 
the only preservative of all our blessings, individual and national. Its 
great truths and sanctions are the only foundation of sound morality, the 
only defence of public and private virtue, the only safeguard of the social 
and moral welfare of individuals and communities. Its principles can alone 
inspire that purity, charity, and order, which are essential to freedom, and . 
without which our free institutions must come to an end. 

It is, however, no part of the plan or design, to propagate particular reli- 
gious doctrines or theories ; but to disseminate such useful prac/tca/ know- 
ledge, as may not only instruct, but exert among all classes a pure and eleva- 
ted moral influence in respect to individual duty, in the various relations 
of life. 

It will always encourage the circulation of good books by whomsoever 
published. It will regard the author or publisher of a useful volume as a 
co-worker, and a public benefactor. And any individual who will employ 
the pen or the press in extending the influence of knowledge and virtue, 
will find in this institution a friend and ally. 

It will be a primary object to interest the youth of our country; and 
to invite and facilitate their acquaintance with works of the most improving 
character, by issuing them in the best style and by the free use of valuable 
illustrative engravings. It is hoped through the instrumentality of the So- 
ciety, to bring within the reach of the entire youthful population of the land, 
-a rich variety of works, eminently calculated to expand and invigorate the 
mind, improve the heart, and lay the foundation of real worth of character. 



2. IMPORTANCE OF SUCH AN INSTITUTION. 

If we trace the progress of publications in the United States, since 
the commencement of the present century, in character, as well as amount, 
and observe the vast improvement in books of elementary instruction, and 
the happy adaptation in general of the style of American authors to popular 
use, it may be doubted, whether in any age of the worlds or in any country, 
such rapid and giant strides were ever before made, in developing the 
mental energies of a nation. Probably no other nation ever existed, in which 
the habit of reading was so nearly universal. 



The unparalleled circulation of newspapers and periodicals of erery 
description, has awakened a taste and desire for more solid and extensive 
reading, which every successive supply will only serve to increase. The 
authors, editors, and teachers of this age and country, have done more, per- 
haps, to toake up the mind of an entire populatioriy than any other set of 
men that ever lived ; and American publishers and printers have never been 
surpassed in the energy and enterprise with which they have wielded the 
press. 

Our hundred Colleges, our Academies, High Schools, and Lyceums* 
scattered over the whole land ; our Public School System, the extension and 
improvement of the means of education in Primary and even Infant Depart- 
ments ; our tens of thousands of Sabbath Schools with their libraries, plac- 
ing hundreds of thousands of volumes in the hands of our juvenile popula- 
tion, have exerted, and are still exerting, a most powerful influence through 
the whole community, in favour of intellectual and moral cultivation. 

If we look forward but a few years, we must see that the great mass -^ 
of mind, throughout our land, cannot rest satisfied -with any ordinary supply 
of the means of knowledge. The desire for knowledge will constantly in- 
crease, and the more regular and systematic the supply, the more steady 
and ever increasing will be the demand. 

In about twenty years, at the present rate of increase, our population will 
be doubled. Of course, if the means of intellectual improvement only 
keep pace with the increase of our numbers, we must, in that brief period, 
double the amount of all the publications now extant in the land, to say 
nothing of replacing the millions of volumes, which it is hoped will be worn 
out by careful use. And who can foretell the yet undiscovered progression, 
which the mind of such a community will make, in its demands for the 
means of knowledge? 

In these circumstances, the question arises, what is to be the character 
and tendency of the incalculable amount of reading with which this nation 
must be provided during twenty years to come 1 and surely it is a ques- 
tion of momentous import. The destiny of our country, and the best 
interests of man, are dependent on the answer. 

If the mind of this nation shall be well-informed, well-balanced, well- 
disciplined, and regulated by principles of virtue and piety, our glorious in- 
stitutions will continue. But ignorance, immorality, &nd freedom^ cannot 
co-exist. 

With such views as these, can we estimate too highly the importance of 
a National Institution, to aid in providing mental aliment for the people ; in 
systematizing the various departments of knowledge of practical utility, and 
in issuing publications suited to the varied taste and capacity of different 
classes and ages, and which may be received with confidence by all, as well 
adapted to prepare the readers to discharge the duties of intelligent and 
virtuous citizens ? 



The Committee are also impressed with a sense of the importance of 
such an institution, from the great and increasing influx of foreign popula- 
tion, for whose intellectual culture no suitable provision is made. During 
eight months, in the year of 1836, from April 1 to December 1, more 
than 55,000 emigrants arrived at the port of New- York.* It is estimated, 
that the average arrival on our shores is more than 10,000 per month, 
throughout the year. Every additional facility for crossing the Atlantic 
will be likely to increase the number ; and no one can tell how great and 
numerous the arrivals from the old world will be, when steam-ships shall 
connect it with the new.'f 

It is said that there are 30,000 Germans in the city of New- York. In 
Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania, the proportion is much greater. 
The Irish, Swiss, and French, especially in the valley of the West, swell 
the aggregate of our foreign population to a vast amount. They are cut 
off, in a^reat measure, from the use of books and other vehicles of informa- 
tion, circulated in their native tongue at home, and no adequate provision, if 
any at all, is here made for their improvement. 

This institution hopes to render invaluable service to them and to our 
'country, by providing books of elementary instruction and general informa- 
tion on all subjects, expressly for foreigners and their children ; and thus 
to diffuse among them right views of their relations and duties as men, and 
as American citizens ; of the nature of our government and civil institutions, 
and the obligations they impose on all who enjoy their blessings. 

Not only do the condition and prospects of our own country, but those 
of the world, call for such an institution. The cry of waiting millions 
throu^^hout the earth is for knowledge. Almost every uncivilized people 
are looking to this country and to England for books, for a printer and a press. 
Tons of printing type have already been sent from the United States to dif- 
ferent portions of the uncivilized world ; and the Committee, in common 
with the multitude of enlightened philanthropists who adorn the age, recog- 
nise the obligations resting upon us as a nation, to spread over the whole 
earth, every species of knowledge calculated to meliorate the condition of 

man. 

In what age of the world, among what people, that ever existed, have so 
many circumstances combined to make such an enterprise, not only im- 
portant and practicable, but almost indispensable ? If we consider the ne- 
cessities of our own country alone, and the yet uncertain issue of the great 
experiment of a self-governing people, so far, however successful, can an 
American think any effort too great or too costly, to save ourselves from 

* Custom-House Returna. 

] Professor Lohmanousky recently stated at Cincinnati, that 500,000 Germans, alone, 
are preparing to emigrate to this country, the coming year ; and Professor Stow of Cin- 
cinnati, who has recently returned from Germany, corroborates the opinion. 



the calamity, and the world from the disappointment of a final failure. Our^f 
government is one purely of public opinion ; our institutions, our laws, our 
Republic itself must be sustained, if sustained at all, by the " voice of the 
people ;" and what that voice shall be, is to be determined by the general 
intelligence and virtuous principle, which may be diffused through the 
community. 

Let us give heed to the almost prophetic admonition of the father of his 
country, in the following passage from his farewell address : 

" Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labour to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connexions vnth 
private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation de- 
sert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice ? 
and let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect, that national morality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle. 

" It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular governments. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less force 
to every species of free government. Who that is a sincere friend to it, can 
look with indifference upon attempts to shako the foundation of the fabric ? 
** Promote, then, as objects of primary importance, Institutions 
FOR the General Diffusion of Knowledge." 



3. EXTEN*r 0]^ THE FlfeLt). 

There can be no question that our country, considering all the circum'* 
stances of its present condition and prospects, promises to be one of the 
greatest reading countries in the world. Already the number of news- 
papers in circulation is four times as greats as it is in Great Britain, France, 
or Germany, in proportion to the population. And it is highly probable, 
judging from the data which are accessible, that a greater number of volumes, 
in proportion to the population, are annually circulated here, than in the 
mother country, and the ratio is rapidly increasing. 

The Society has already collected a mass of statistics, relative to the 
progress of the art of printing, showing the extent to which the business 'of 
printing and publishing has ahready been prosecuted in some European 
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coUDtried) as an indication of what may hereafter be expected from it here. 
They clearly show the magnitude of the field which this Society has open 
before it. Some of these statistics will be embodied in the present pam- 
phlety if its limits will allow, or they will be given to the public in another 
form, among the early publications of the Society. 

The English press alone, estimating from the increase of its issues, dur- 
ing the last ten years, will give to the world, in ten years to come, more 
than twenty thotisand new works in the English language, exclusive of 
pamphlets and re-prints. A large proportion of these will be local in their 
character, and another large proportion will be otherwise worthless. Of 
others, some will be salutary, and some highly injurious in their tendency ; 
and the welfare of the community will depend in a very great degree, upon 
the proportion of these two classes, which succeed in obtaining a permanent 
circulation. 

Besides, therefore, what this Society can do in producing works of its 
own, calculated to instruct and improve the community, how vast its influ- 
ence may be, if it is well sustained, in selecting from this great mass, those 
works which are fitted to exert a salutary influence, and giving extent and 
permanency to their circulation ; and by thus supplying the mighty mass of 
mind around us with what is good, help to exclude ilrom it, influences which 
tend to corrupt and destroy. 



At a Meeting of Citizens held in the Clinton-Hall, New- Fork, on the 
evening of October 17th, 1836, for the purpose of hearing the Report of a 
Committee, appointed in May last, to mature a Constitution for an *' Ame- 
rican Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge :" 

Hon. Albert Gallatin was called to the Chair, and 

Charles Butler, Esq., appointed Secretary. 

Professor John Proudfit, in behalf of the Committee, stated the origin 
and objects of the meeting. 

The Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, agent of the Committee, submitted briefly 
a view of the operations of the press in this country and in Europe ; and of 
the proceedings of the English societies similar in their Resign to the one 
proposed. 

As the report of his agency, it was stated, that distinguished men in vari- 
ous parts of the country had expressed their deep conviction of the impor- 
tance and practicability of the object; and that meetings in relation to it had 



beeD held at Saratoga, at Hartford, at Andover, and at the State Conven- 
tion of Common School Teachers in Albany. The minutes of those meetings 
and the resolutions which were adopted, cordially approving the object, 
were read.* 

The communications which had been received by the Committee were 
submitted. More than fifty in number had come to hand, from distinguished 
individuals, in the following States : — Maine, New-Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, New- York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South- 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri. 
Among the writers were Governors of States, Justices of the United 
States, and State Courts, Members of the General and State Legislatures, 
Presidents of Colleges, Professors in Theological Seminaries, Teachers, 
Lawyers, Physicians, Merchants, Manufacturers, and Agriculturists. 

The letters of most of the following, or extracts from them, were read : — 
Their Excellencies Gov. Everett, Gov. Yroom, and Lieut. Gov. Robert- 
son ; the Hon. Theod. Frelinghuysen, and Chief Justice Homblower ; An- 
thony Barclay, James Wadsworth, and W. H. Seward, Esquires, expressing 
the most cordial and hearty concurrence in the objects of the Society. 

The Constitution was then discussed, amended, and adopted, Article by 
Article, and with subsequent constitutional amendments, stands as follows : 



I. CONSTITUTION. 



Article I. 

The name of this Association sliaU be ** The American Society for 
THE Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.'* 

Article XL 

The annuaf. payment of Five Dollars or more, shall constitute an indi- 
vidual a Member of this Society ; of one hundred dollars within any one 
year, a Life Member ; of five hundred dollars, a Life Director, and 
of one thousand dollars, within the same period, a Life Director, and 
an honorary member of the Executive Committee. 

Article III. 

Every member shall be equally entitled to vote at the meetings of the 
Society, shall be eligible to any office, and shall have the privilege of pur- 

*Beo Appendix. 
2 
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chasing the publications of the Society, at a reduced price. Life Members 
and Life Directors shall also be entitled to receive five per cent, annually 
on the amount of their payments, in the publications of the Society, if 
applied for within the year. 

Article IV. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held at such time, in the 
month of November, as the Board of Directors shall appoint ; at which 
Meeting there shall be chosen, a President, as many Vice-Presidents as 
the Society may deem proper, and a Recording Secretary, all of whom shall 
be ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall hold the same 
relation to that Board as they do to the Society. They shall continue in 
office until their successors are chosen. 

Article V. 

At the first meeting of the Society, there shall be chosen forty Directors, 
who, with the Officers and Life Directors, shall form a Board for the 
general management of the affairs of the Society. The elected Directors 
at the first meeting of the Board, shall be divided into four equal classes, 
whose terms of service respectively, shall be, one, two, three, and four 
years. At each subsequent annual meeting, one class shall be chosen for 
the four years next ensuing, the retiring members being re-eligible. The 
Board at their first meeting, and annually thereafter, shall appoint a 
Treasurer, and choose an Executive Committee, twenty-four in number, 
fideen of whom, at least, shall be residents of the city of New- York. They 
shall make their own By-Laws, shall have power to fill vacancies, and 
shall ainnually report to the Society. Nine members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Article VL 

The Executive Committee shall elect their Chairman and other officers, 
and make their own By-Laws ; they shall have the immediate direction 
of the funds and concerns of the Society, but shall not be authorized to 
render any of its members responsible, beyond the amount of their sub- 
scription ; they shall carry into eflfect the resolutions of the Board of Di 
rectors, shall have power to call Special meetings of the same, and shall 
continue in office until a new Committee is chosen. 

Article VII. 

The Executive Committee shall elect from their own body. Standing 
Committees of Publication, each of which shall consist of at least three 
members ; and no volume shall be issued, in the name of the Society, with- 
out the unanimous approbation of one of such Committees. 
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Article YIII. 

The Executive Committee shall annually report in detail to the Board ot 
Directors, a statement of their operations during the year, together with 
their existing engagements and works on hand and in progress. Through 
the Treasurer, they shall also make report of all receipts and expenditures, 
together with the condition of the Treasury, its assets, and hahilities* Such 
report shall be audited by the Board of Directors. 

Article IX. 

The Executive Committee shall have power to elect honorary members 
of the Society. 

Article X. 

Associations formed in aid of the objects and funds of this Society, and 
in accordance with the principles of this Constitution, shall be recognised 
as auxiliary; their members shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
members of the Parent Society, and their Presiding Officers, or other 
Delegates, shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Board of 
Directors. 

Article XI. 

No alteration shall be made in this Constitution, unless approved by 
two-thirds of the Executive Committee ; by two-thirds of the Board of 
Directors, present at a regular meeting, and by a majority of the members 
of the Society, present at an annual meeting, or one summoned with notice 
of its object. 
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3. SYNOPSIS OP THE PROPOSED PLAN. 

1st. The objects of this Society are, — To promote the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge among all classes of the community, by issuing pure, 
entertaining, and valuable publications, in a cheap and popular form ; — 
To elevate the character of our national literature, and raise the standard 
of morality, by the introduction and more general diffusion of works of in- 
trinsic merit, in Belles Lettres, in Christian morals, in the Arts, in Science, 
physical, intellectual and moral ; — To promote the improvement of our 
systems of Common School Education, by providing standard sets of books 
of instruction for Schools, and by procuring and publishing Statistics and 
facts, calculated to illustrate the condition and prospects of education in our 
own, and other countries. To provide suitable works of entertainment and 
information for children and youth ; — To furnish the means of elementary 
instruction and general knowledge, in their own language, for resident for- 
eigners and their children ; — To cherish the general interests of literature, 
education, and religion ; of agriculture, of commerce, and of the arts, by^pre- 
paring appropriate standard Libraries of Useful Knowledge, embellished with 
illustrative engravings, and imbued with a Christian spirit, for families and 
schools, for the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the seaman, and the 
settler in the West, such as every true patriot and enlightened philanthro- 
pist must approve ; — And to establish correspondence with Societies and 
men of literature in our own and foreign lands, engaged in similar objects, 
with a view to procure every facility for promoting intellectual, social, and 
moral improvement 

2d. The means by which the Society hope to accomplish these objects, 
will be, by annual subscriptions, by donations and bequests from persons 
who feel interested in giving aid to such an enterprise. 

3d. The management of the funds, and the general arrangements for car- 
rying into effect the objects of this Society, will be vested in a Committee 
of twenty-four, to be chosen by the Board of Directors at their annual 
meeting. 

4th. The publications of the Society, will be under the direction of select 
Committees, appointed by the Executive Committee. 

5th. As the object of the Society is, the Diffusion of Knowledge through 
the Press, it will not be necessary that a separate system of auxiliaries 
should be organized and maintained throughout the country, with exclusive 
reference to these operations, as existing institutions, such as Library 
Societies, Lyceums, Literary Institutions, or even a few associated indi- 
viduals can do in any place all that is necessary, for the introducing and 
circulating the Society's publications. 

The details of arrangements for the co-operation of auxiliaries and for 
the effective action of the Society, will be determined from time to time, 
as occasion may require. 



or 
EUROPEAN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

The plan of an American Society for the Difiusion of Useful Knowledge, 
was suggested bj an examination of the structure and operations of various 
European Societies, for the advancement of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. Almost every branch of knowledge, which the human mind can^ pur- 
sue, calculated to further the improvement and happiness of mankind, has 
somewhere in Great Britain, or on the Continent, called forth an Associati6n 
of congenial spirits for its promotion. 

There is also another class of institutions, commenced within a few years 
past, whose object is to diffuse, among all classes of the community, the 
rewUa of the Literary and Scientific researches of individuals, as well as 
of public bodies. 

The idea naturally suggested itself, that an American Society might, 
with great advantage, avail itself of these labours abroad ; and by corres- 
ponding efforts in our own country, do a great and good work in spread- 
ing information among the people, and promoting the best interests of the 
community. 

A brief sketch of some of the European Institutions, will convey an 
idea of the extent and usefblness of such operations abroad, of the ad- 
vantages which this Society may derive from their labours, and of the 
importance and practicability of similar efforts in our own country. 

There are in London no less than twenty-six Associations, comprising 
13,300 members, founded for the sole purpose of promoting the interests 
of learning and science, and for difiiising useful knowledge ; some of these 
we shall briefly describe : — 

1. THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

More than One Hundred and Thirtt Years since, a few individuals 
in London, associated themselves to establish this Institution. On the 8th 
March, 1699, they met for the first time. The declaration which they 
put forth was brief, simple, and beautifully expressive of their noble object. 
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— " Whereas the growth of vice and immorality is greatlj owing to gross 
ignorance of the principles of the Christian Religion ; we, whose names are 
underwritten, do agree to meet together, as oflen as we can conveniently, 
to consult (under the conduct of Divine Providence and assistance,) how 
we may be able, by due and lawful methods, to promote Christian Know- 
ledge." 

The first meeting of the Society consisted of only five persons. The 
numbers gradually increased, until, in about two years, the sphere of theii 
operations became so extended, that it was found necessary to divide the 
Institution into two distinct branches. 

One branch was incorporated by William III., under the name of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign parts. This branch became 
very efficient in its operations, and our forefathers in this country were much 
indebted to it, for many of our early Christian Ministers. 

The other branch retained the original name, and continued to prosecute 
its objects in two distinct departments ; namely, first, the foundation and en- 
couragement of Public Charity Schools ; — secondly, the distribution of the 
Bible, the Prayer-Book, Homilies and other Religious Books and Tracts, 
approved by the Church of England. 

This Society has the honour of being the first public body, that advo- 
cated and supported the general education of the people. In this depart- 
ment of its operations it has done great good. One of its first objects was, 
the establishment of Schools in each parish, in and about London. In ten 
years they npmbered nearly Five Thousand children in London alone, 
receiving the benefit of Christian education, through its instrumentality. 
And in 1741, there had been more than Two Thousand schools founded in 
different parts of the kingdom, by the Society's efforts. 

In 1784, when Sunday Schools were introduced, this Society extended 
its powerful encouragement to this new method of supplying a religious 
education. 

In 1811, it gave origin to the National Society for the Education of the 
Poor on Christian Principles. The returns made to the Secretary of State 
of the Home Department now show more than one million two hun- 
dred AND SEVENTY THOUSAND CHILDREN, in wook-day Schools, and more 
than ONE MILLION AND A HALF in Sunday Schools, under the patronage 
of this Society, receiving Christian education, on the principles of the 
Church of England. The National Schools are limited to the use of such 
religious books as are published by this Society. 

The other department of the Society's labours, the circulation of good 
books, has not been less efficient and useful than this. For more than a 
century, it has been supplying the clergy with cheap standard books for 
their parishioners ; the Hospitals, Workhouses, and Prisons ; the Army 
and Navy, and the Colonies of Great Britain all over the Globe. 

Through this Society, in 1826, every soldier in Great Britain was, by 
public authority, supplied with a Bible and Prayer-Book. 
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In 1827, evory seaman, in her ships of war, was supplied with the same ; 
and the religious publications sanctioned by the Society, constituted the 
JVaval lAbrdries for her public ships. 

In the progress of its operations, the Bible and religious books have been 
published in different languages, and very extensively circulated. 

One great object of the Society was, to promote the progress of Chris- 
tian Knowledge in Foreign lands.* For this purpose they established Fo- 
reign Committees, cf which there are now fifty in jealous and successful 
operation, diffusing a practical knowledge of Christian truth, in the Colonies 
and other foreign dependencies of the empire. Each of the several Com- 
mittees has under its care a particular portion of the foreign field, investi- 
gating its condition and wants, and directing the appropriate supplies. 

In India, upwards of 200 native congregations have been gathered to- 
gether, by the instrumentality of this Society ; and when visited by Bishop 
Heber, they were regarded by him, as holding " the strength of the Chris- 
tian cause in India." 

It is more than One Hundred Years, since this Society established, per- 
haps the first Mission Press in the world, at Vepery, near Madras. Sup- 
plies of books, paper, materials for printing, and other stores, have long 
been furnished annually by this Society, to various Mission Stations and 
Schools in the East. 

At some of the Foreign Stations, they supply the Schools with books of 
elementary instruction, containing the best moral influences. 

The Society has publications in Tamil, Persian, Arabic, Teluzoo, Guz- 
zerattee, Hindostanee, and Singalese. 

They have Local Committees and Parochial Schools established in the 
principal places in the West Indies, the Bermudas, Prince Edward, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Canadas. 

The Committee say in their one hundredth published Report, that " many, 
very many pious tnembers of the Church, in distant Colonies, have been 
taught to look to the Society, as the chief source, under Providence, of 
sound Religious Knowledge and improvement for themselves, their child- 
ren, and their children's children, and as a centre and bond of union for the 
whole British Empire."! 

This venerable Institution had thus, for more than one hundred and thirty 
years, been prosecuting its objects with great and increasing success. Its 
influence in promoting the great cause of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, throughout the whole extent of the British empire, it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate. If we regard its early commencement, or the objects, 
which from time to time have engaged its attention, it seems to have been 
the parent of the great institutions, which have since arisen to wield the 
press and bless the world. 

In 1832 the Society appointed a special Committee of General Literature 
and Education, to take up systematically the work of providing cheap popu- 

♦ Principally in the British Colonies. f Annual Report, 1833. 
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lar publications of an elevated character and moral tendency. The first 
work they produced was the '* Saturday Magazine." London and all the 
large towns of the kingdom had been inundated with low and pernicious 
penny publications. A catalogue of the periodicals of this description was 
made out, and submitted to the Committee. There was the " Devil in 
London," "Figaro in London," " The Devil^s Walk," " Slapat the Church," 
and others of similar character. 

The example of the Penny Magazine, in supplanting a number of the 
most frivolous, scurrilous, and blasphemous publications, by substituting a 
work of real merit and intrinsic interest, convinced the Conmiittee of the 
necessity of cheap popular works of moral tendency to meet the spirit of the 
times, or in the language of the Archbishop of Armagh, in the last annual 
sermon before the Society, " to bring the acquisition of knowledge within 
the guidance and safeguard of sound religious principles, and to combine 
religious instruction with the pursuits of human learning." 

They determined to meet the existing evil on its own ground, and to issue 
a Magazine attractive and superior in its general character, and imbued with 
a mild Christian influence, in the hope of supplanting the infidel and irre- 
ligious works which were pouring forth from the press. 

The following extract from the Prospectus of the American Edition of 
the Saturday Magazine, shows the state of things which gave origin to the 
publication and the general views of the Committee in undertaking it 

"At the time of its adoption, infidel and irrelidouB publications were most indus- 
trioualy circulated throughout the whole of Great Britain. The fiiends of social order, 
of vital religion, and of fJl the best interests of socie^, had reason to fear the subversion 
of the fairest ciyil, sodal, and religions institutions of the^ land. Atheism, infidelity, and 
irreligion of every form, were at work in the ver^ elements of society. The Committee 
resolved to make a vigorous efibrt to redeem the increasing power of the press from such 
baneful penrersions, and if oossible to make them bear more directiy and effectually 
upon the universal spread ot knowledge, in connexion with sound principles of morality 
and religion. 

" For this purpose they issued the ' Saturday Magazme,' intending to make it a cheap 
yet valuable and interesting work, adapted with great care and attention to all daises of 
readers. They hoped, by its cheapness, and the interest and real merit of its contents, 
to supplant those pernicious publications which threatened irreparable evil to the social 
system. 

*'The experiment proved eminentiy successful. The Committee reported, at the 
close of the first ten months of its publication, * that it had (with one exception, 'The 
Penny Magazine,') outstripped all its contemporaries, in the extent of its circulation. Its 
regular sale was eighty thousand copies a week.' They also added, 'that the licentious 
and unprincipled cheap publications, which in the early part of the vear had been expo- 
sed for sale at every comer of the streets of the metropohs, and in the provincial towns, 
had in a great measure disappeared.' 

"At the close of the secona year of its publication the Committee reported, 'an inerease 
of nearly fifteen thousand copies to its weekly circulation,' and that 'the average 
number circulated each week, including the supplements, was more than rUnety-fioe 
thousand copies.' ' The total number sold during the year was more than /our million^ 
nine hundred and fifty thousand.'' ' Its influence h^ not been confined to Great Britain, 
or the British Colonies. Most of its principal articles had been translated into foreign 
lancruages. Stereotype metal casts from its wood cuts, had been supplied to respectame 
puMishers in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Hungary, Italy, and South America, 
and communications which had been made from other countries, led the Committee to, 
anticipate the difiusion of good principles, through the medium of this work, over no 
inconsiderable portion of the Glooe."* 



Secretaries. 
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r ne Pr^Mftt atHMif ot H^e iMl0tr are, 

fill Grace the Archbishop of Canterburt, President. 

Rev. George Owen, Cambridge, M. A. \ 

Rev. George D'Oylej, D. D. \ Treasurers. 

Henry Hugh Hoare, Esq. j 

Rev. William Parker, M. A. 
Rev. Greorge Tomlinson, M. A. 

Rev. Thomas B. Murray, Assistant Secretary. 

The Standing Cammiitee^ consists of Sixty-nine^ including the Arch- 
bishops and many of the most distinguished individuals in Great Britain. 

The Foreign Translation Committeej consists of Forty-nine. 

The Committee of General Literature and Education consists of Twelve. 
Many of the individuals are, however, members of more than one Com- 
mittee. 

The influence and usefulness of the Institution is greatly promoted 
by the efforts of Local Committees established in all the principal cities 
and towns of the kingdom. They act for increasing its funds, enlarging 
the sphere of operations, facilitating communication with the Parent So- 
ciety, and affording to the districts, in which they are established, a more 
easy and extensive supply of the Publications. 

There are Three Hundred District or Auxiliary Committees in Great 
Britain, and Fifty in Foreign parts, actmg in co-operation with the So- 
ciety. 

The income of the Society arises from Aimual Subscriptions, Donations, 
and Bequests. 

Theeubseribing nmnbers of the Society are, Gentfemen, Ekven Thou- 
#811(1 EigM Bhmdrtd and Forty^ane^ peyiDg annually, from One to Tm 
ta^uineasetfch; or making a donation varying from £20 to £200, in lieu 
^ an amiunl subeeripdon. And, Ladies, Two Thousand Seven Bundred 
wvd Eighif^fowr, P"^u>S RnmrnUj from One to Five Guineas ; or making 
•a dona«ioA from £2i0 to £100, in lieu of it. Being equal to Fourteen 
'T^euemtd Sivt Hmndped annual subscribeni of a Guinea a year ; amount- 
ing to $64,800^ ait jNir. 

Seme idea of the extent of the operadoos and influence of this Society 
may be obtained ftom the following statement of its income during &r9 
ycais past. 





1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1835. 


1836. 




£66)260. 


£70,336. 


£74,094. 


£73,236. 


£80,392. 


in doilara at par, 


$294,234. 


Jf312,292. 


$328^977. 


$335,168. 


$356,940. 
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The sales of the works of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education alone, during the years 1833 and 1834, amounted to £66,000, 
= $248,640, at par. 

The legacies made to this Society from its commencement to the year 
1836, amount to upwards of £200,000 in cash, bank stock, or funded pro- 
perty, = $888,000. 

Among these will he found — 
One legacy of Baron Vryhoven, . . . .£66,331 4 
" Rev. Edward Parkinson, . 20,000 00 

" Rev. R. Wilkes, .... 17,722 15 

" Rev. Richard Canning, . . 9,945 15 

" Mrs. Jane Mander, . . . 7,064 8 

" Earl of Kerry, 6,831 13 

" Mrs. Palmer, 4,000 00 

" Mrs. Elkins, 3,500 00 

" Joseph Hudson, Esq., . . 3,000 00 
" Lord Godolphin, .... 2,000 00 
" Jacob Bryant, Esq.,- . ... 2,000 00 
" Thomas Smith, Esq., . . 2,000 00 
" Isaac Hollis, Esq., . . . 1,900 00 
" Henry Braddon, Esq., . . 1,750 00 
" Mrs. Francis Byrd, ... 1,230 00 
Twelve legacies of 1,000 00 



0, 
6, 
3, 
2, 
3, 
0, 
0, 
0, 
0, 
0, 
0, 
0, 
0, 
0, 
0, 



« 
it 
u 



2, or about $294,510 at par. 

88,800 " 

78,689 « 

44,159 " 

31,365 « 

25,892 " 

17,760 " 

15,540 " 

13,320 " 

8,880' " 

8,880- -'^ 

8,880 *« 

8,436 « 

7,770 « 

5,461 " 

4,440 each. 



Many others of £700, 600, 500, 400, 300, 200, and 100. 
These are independent of the donations and- annual subscriptions 
amounting together in one year (1836,) to £18,668, or g82,841. 



1 THE REUGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

This Society has been in operation thiriy-five years. It was instituted 
in 1799, just one century later than the preceding. Its commencement was 
feeble and comparatively insignificant. The first year it published only 
Tracts enough to form one neat volume. The fourth year its success was 
80 great, and its opening fields of usefulness so important, that the Com- 
mittee in their Report, proposed an extensive enlargement of its plan. With 
a view to meet the increasing demand among all classes of society, for 
Christian publications of an elevated character, they proposed to establish 
*' a great depot in London^ where the opulent might spend a guinea, and 
the poor be welcomed with a penny." Since that time its progress in ex- 
tensive and useful operations, has been rapidly onward. The publication 
of volumes having been commenced with great success, it became by 
gradual steps, an object of prime importance. And now the institution 
might more appropriately be styled the Religions Book and Tract Society. 
The entire set of books alone, which it has issued, makes a handsome 
library of 300 volumes. The whole catalogue of its publications, embracer 
a list of more than sixteen hundred* They say, it would require volumes 
to specify the extent of the circulation and usefulness of their works. 
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Among the Present Officers of this Society are. 

Rev; R. W. Sibthorp, B. D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. E. Henderson, D P. Highbury College, London. 

Rev. Charles SchoU, Minister of the French Church, London. 

Rev. William Jowett, M. A. Secretary to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Rev. John Arundel, Secretary to the London Missionary Society. 

Rev. John Dyer, Secretary to the Baptist Missionary Society. 

The Executive Committee, consisting of eight laymen and four cler- 
gymen of London, and the olSiccrs of the Society, conduct the business of 
the Institution. 

The book department is perhaps the most valuable and important. The 
works issued, although chiefly religious, are not exclusively so. They have 
a valuable volume in duodecimo, on Natural History, designed specially to 
throw light upon the Bible. It is a popular introduction to the study of 
Quadrupeds, on scientific principles, with 100 engravings. Another on 
Birds, Fishes, &c. Also Books of Christian Travellers. There are twelve 
handsome volumes of the Lives of the Reformers, and six of Ecclesiastical 
History. They have republished several American works. Sprague's 
Letters to a Daughter, Hall on Education, Bedel's " Is it Well ? " Todd's 
Lectures to Children," " The Young Christian," " Mother at Home," &c. 

The arrangement of their publications is very systematic and on a grand 
4scale. The issues are made once a month. The distribution is made all 
over the kingdom ; so that on the first day of each month the publications 
may be obtained in almost every town and village ; and the impression which 
they thns make, is nearly simultaneous throughout the nation. In this way, 
five, ten, and in some instances, twenty thousand volumes, in a very short 
space of time, are producing their efiect upon the multitude of their readers. 

A year or two siuce, having published a beautiful edition of " Wilberforce's 
Practical View," the Committee received an anonymous order (containing 
a check for a sufficient amount,) to distribute three ikotiaand copies among 
distinguished men in the realm, including the members of Parliament. 

Much attention is paid to books for the young ; and a large number of 
the volumes are devoted to them. All the books are executed in the most 
tasteful and serviceable manner, and are an ornament to any parlour. Many 
of them are not surpassed in style, or in the excellence or richness of their 
embellishments, by any specimens of typography or engraving. 

Notwithstanding the vast number of single volumes which they sell, they 
are continually planting entire libraries for circulation, not only in Great 
Britain, but in other parts of the world. In almost every spot where the 
English language is spoken, the influence of their publications is felt. Nor 
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are they confined to English readers. They have publications in more 
than seventy-five different languages. China, Siam,' Burmah, the E. Indies, 
Armenia, Georgia, Australasia, Polynesia, Spanish America, the West 
Indies, Africa, France, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia,. 
Gibralter, Malta, Corfu, and many other lands are receiving, through this- 
Society the translated treasures of English talent and piety. 

The Society issues three Periodicals, the Weekly Visiter ; the Magazine 
and the Child's Companion, monthly. Of the two last, they have circula- 
ted 20,000 and ^0,000 copies. From the profits of these two works alone,, 
the Committee were enabled to distribute £150, in useful publications, in 
China, the E. Indies, France and Spain. 

The total circulation of the Society's publications, throughout the world,, 
in about eighty different languages, exceeds two hundred and fifteen 

MILLIONS. 

The Society has more than three hundred and fifly auxiliaries or branch 
Societies in Great Britain, and more than fifty in foreign lands. 

They have published books for the young in foreign languages, contain* 
ing the most valuable truths, and made attractive by engravings. A few 
years since, they sent seventy-nine thousand publications of this description, 
in Spanish, to Mexico. They were purchased with great avidity. 

The operations of the Society are conducted on business principles, and 
their works are purchased and sold by the Booksellers, at the same mtes 
of discount as they allow each other. 

All the benevolent income of the Society is expended by the Committee, 
in furnishing their Circulating Library to destitute places, at reduced prices, 
or in gratuitous appropriations at home or abroad. 

The total receipts of the Society, firom sales, &c., during the last three 
years, were as follows : — 





1833. 


1834. 


1885. 


1836. 


In pounds sterllngi 


£40,000. 


£48,299. 


£56,370. 


£63,034. 


In dollars at par, 


$177,600. 


|214,44a 


1250,283. 


$279,870. 
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3. THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Tlie Officers are. 

Chairman of the Committee, The Right Hon. Lord Brougham, F. R. S^- 

Yice-Chairman, The Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. M. P. 

Treasurer, William Tooke, Esq. M. P., F. R. S. 

The Central Committee at London consists of fifly-five. There are also* 
seventy-two local Committees, embracing more than one hundred and forty 
distinguished individuals, in different parts of the kingdom. 

This Society had its origin in 1827. The Prospectus issued by the Com- 
mittee, declared its exclusive object to be, to ** impart useful information to- 
all classes of the community, particularly to such as were unable to avail 
themselves of experienced teachers, or who might prefer learning by them- 
selves." "The plan proposed for the attainment of this object, was the 
periodical publication of Treatises under the direction and with the sanction 
of a superintending committee ;" no Treatise to be sanctioned by thero» 
which should "contain any matter of controversial Divinity," or that should 
" interfere with the principles of Revealed Religion." 

The Committee frankly stated in their address to the public, that although 
they should abstain from publishing works on religious subjects, and should 
confine their labours to aiding the progress of general knowledge, it was 
with a firm and gratifying conviction of its beneficial efiect, upon all classes^ 
by the indefinite increase of mental enjoyment, the proportionate diminution 
of gross and degrading indulgencies, aod the consequent advancement of 
morality and religion ; that they were fully persuaded that the publications 
of the Society, by opening the mind and giving exercise to the reasoning 
faculties, would indirectly indeed, but most powerfully, co-operate in im- 
proving moral character, without which all intellectual attainments are vaint 
and all accession of worldly prosperity worthless and unstable. 

At the close of the first year of their operations, the Committee announced 
to the public, " with much gratification, that eminent success had attended 
their exertions, — that all the preliminary difficulties of such an enterprise 
had been surmounted ; and that all the necessary arrangements for publica- 
tions on the most extensive scale, were completed." 

" That within nine months afler the first Treatise was issued, a regular 
circulation of twenty thousand copies was established ; and considering that 
the subjects of all but three of the number, had been purely scientific, and 
eould hold out but little temptation to the reader for mere amusement, they 
could not but infer that the desire for useful information was most exten- 
sively spread through the eountryt and called for increased exertions to lead 
it to proper ends. 

" That^the aid which the Committee were receiving from men of scieoce 
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and letters, in all parts of the kingdom, while it reflected on the cultivators 
of sound learning the highest honour, it also removed the necessity of fixing 
any limits to the operations of the Society. 

*^ That their success in endeavouring to make the most useful and exalted 
truths of science easily and generally accessible, encouraged them to extend 
their plans, and to present to the pubUc, subjects of more extensive interest 
than those of pure science. 

" That they proposed to incorporate a series of works, embracing History 
and Biography ; in which the exhibition of truth should be the primary ob- 
ject. They had engaged, in this department, the services of authors, in 
whose talents and principles the community might safely confide, and 
whose productions, the Committee had just ground to expect would preserve 
the true spirit of history. 

" The Committee did not profess to be answerable for the perfect ac- 
curacy of every scientific Treatise, in all its details, nor could they vouch 
for the exact conformity of the representations, which different authors 
might make of the same historical periods or characters. The degree of 
superintendence which they engaged to exercise, in Scientific, Historical, 
or Biographical Works, was such as to secure that no publication should be 
inconsistent with the general principles of the Society, or conflict with that 
love of peace and freedom, which it was one of their first objects to 
promote. 

" Subject to this general superintendence, the Committee conceived that 
the objects of the Society would be better promoted by placing before the 
readers of its publications, the sentiments of able and liberal men, and thus 
-enabling them to form their own conclusions, as well from the difference as 
from the agreement of the writers ; than by proposing to them, as if from 
authority, any fixed rule of judgement, or one uniform set of opinions. 

" That the Committee, therefore, would feel disposed, if the general effect 
•of a work was favourable to the objects of the Society, to direct its publica- 
tion ; the details to be regarded as the author's alone, and the opinions ex- 
pressed on any particular question, to be considered as his, and not those 
of the Committee." 

Another department which the Committee proposed to add was a Library 
•of Entertaining Knowledge. " They conceived that much of the reading 
tisually gone through for mere amusement, might be made a source of 
great improvement. In this series they intended to combine the two ob- 
jects of instruction and amusement, uniting as much entertaining matter as 
can be given along with useful knowledge, and as much knowledge as can 
be conveyed in an amusing form." 

The next object they had in view was, books for the young. They saw 
and felt together with all acquainted with the practical management of 
children, how extremely imperfect and indeed pernicious, were most of the 
books first put into their hands. The most ridiculous and unmeaning things 
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are to be learnt at an age, when the memory most easily receives impres- 
sions, and the season is worse than lost, for imprinting on it useful les- 
sons, which might last forever. They felt that the bad effects of improper 
books for youth, on individual character and happiness, could hardly be ex- 
^^ggef^Jted. And it was one of their objects, not only to endeavour to remedy 
this evil, and to multiply good and wholesome books for the use of children, 
but to pursue measures, for the more general diffusion of right principles 
upon this very important branch of education. 

Another design they had in view, was to substitute a better thing for the 
miserable popular almanacs, full of the grossest errors, prophecies, and ab- 
surdities. One of these had the extraordinary sale of nearly half a milliony 
extending and perpetuating the folly of hieroglyphics and astrology, " The 
British Almanac " and ** Companion ^' to the same ; two, perhaps, as valuable 
works in the department as can be found in the world, were the result of 
their labours. 

Much attention of the Committee was occupied, in extending inform- 
ation as to the objects of the Society, and promoting the perusal of its pub- 
lications, by means of correspondence, agencies, auxiliary societies, and 
reading associations ; and they relied much on the subscribers for co-oper- 
ation and aid in this important branch of their labours. In foreign parts, they 
had found the friends of education ready to unite their efforts with those of 
the Society. In France, some of the publications were regularly translated* 



The following summary view of their plan, exhibits more clearly its nature 
and extent. 

1. Each Scientific Treatise to contain an exposition of the fundamental 
principles of some branch of science — their proofs and illustrations — their 
application to practical uses, and to the explanation of facts or appearances. 

2. For this purpose, the greater divisions of knowledge to be subdivided 
into branches, — any subdivision or branch to be continued in a second 
Treatise, if necessary for a sufficient elucidation. 

3. Thus the great division of Natural Knowledge, commonly called 
Natural Philosophy, would be subdivided into different branches, as Ele- 
mentary Astronomy, Mechanical Powers, Application of these to Ma- 
chinery, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Optics, Electricity, Mag- 
netism, &c. ; and thus onward, with occasionally a separate Practical 
Treatise, to the higher branches of Natural Philosophy ; — the object being 
to furnish the means of acquiring, step by step, the whole of any department 
of Science, to the study of which, interest or inclination might lead. Re- 
ference to be made to works where the subjects treated are more fully dis- 
cussed. The Treatises to be furnished with neat Engravings on wood, and 
Tables. 
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THE FLAN OF PI7BUCATI0NB PBOPOflED IB AS fOLLOWB^ 
1. LIBRART OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



NATUAAL PHILOSOPBT. 



Astronomy, Plane and PhyncaL 

Geology. 

Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and 

Political 
Magnetism. 
Galvanism. 
Mechanics. 
Hydrostatics. 
Hydraulics. 
Pneumatics. 
Heat 
Optics. 

Animal Mechanics. 
Electricity. 

Vegetable Physiology. 
Chemistry. 
Mineralogy. 
Meteorology. 
Navigation. 
Surveying. 



fiotany. 
Architecture. 
Dynamics. 
Hydro-Dynamics. 
Scientific Instruments. 

" Apparatus. 

*' Processes. 
Steam Engbe. 
Mill Work. 
Dying. 
Bleaching. 
Assaying. 
Chemical Functions of Animats.. 

« " Vegetables. 

Physiology, Animal and Vegetable. 
Thermometer and Barometer. 
Familiar account of Newton's Principiar 
Familiar account of La Place's Mecan- 

ique Celeste. 
&c., &c, &c 



PURB MATHEMATICS. 



Arithmetic and Algebra. 
Geometry, Plane and Solid. 
Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 
The higher Algebra and its application. 



Calculus, Integral, Differential, and of 

Variations. 
Differences and Series;. 



IKTBLLBCTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Fundamental Principles of Human Enow- 

ledge. 
Association of Ideas, and Habit. 
Signs of Thought, Natural and Arbitrary. 



Grammar — Language. 
Judgement and Reasoning. 
Evidence and Belief; Conduct of tbe 
Understanding. 



ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Pains and Pleasures. 
Motives. 



Classification of Human Actions^ 
Human Obligations. 



POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Objects of Government and its means. | Jurisprudence, Civil, Criminal, PreCmi*^ 
Legislative, Judicial, Administrative I nary (Police.) 
Powers. I Political Economy. 
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Mathematics, Natural Philoflophj. | Anatomy, Metaphyiics^ 

Astronomy, Chemistry^ I Ethics, Religion, Law^ 





BISTORT OF ART. 




Useful Arts. 




War. 




Fine Arts. 




Commerce. 




Navigation. 




Manufactures. 






BMTORT OF NATIONS. 




1. Outline of General 


History. 


10. 


Switzerland^ 


S. Greece. 




11. 


Spain. 




3. Italy and the Roman Empire* 


12. 


Portugal. 




4. Eastern Empire. 




14. 


Denmark, Norway, Swedttu 


5. The Saracens. 




15. 


Prussia. 




e. English Histoiy* 




16. 


Seljucks, Mogulsi Tartais, &o« 


England. 




17. 


China. 




Scotland* 




18. 


Ottoman Turks. 


Ireland. 




19. 


Hindostan. 




7. Grermany. 




20. 


America. 




& France. 




21. 


Revolution of North Amtrica^ 




22. British Colonies. 




HlflTORT OF INDIVIDUALS. 






PatriQtf. 






Bruce. 


Hampden. 




Lord Falkland. 


De Witt. 


Sydney. 




Paoli. 


William Tell. 


RusselL 




Washington, 0cc« 


Black Prince. 


Wolfe. 




Rodney. 


Gustavus Adolphm. 


Abercrombie. 




kelson. 


Marlborough. 


Blake. 




St. Vincent 


Turenne. 


De Ruyter. 




Duncan. 


Gallileo. 


Kepler. 




Black. 


Copernicus. 


Newton. 




Cavendish^ 


Bacon. 


Leibnitz. 




Priestley. 


TychoBrahe. 


Hervey. 




Lavoisier. 


Franklin. 


Rennie. 




Arkwright 


Brindley. 


Watt 




Smeatom 




Moral PhUosophert. 




Locke. 


Berkeley. 




Turgot* 


Malbranche. 


Grotius. 

J^avigators. 




Smith. 


Columbus. 


Vaco di Gama. 




Cook. 


Drake. 


Anson. 

Slateamenu 




La Perouse. 


Wolsey. 


Sully. 




Somen. 


Burleii^. 


0. Cromwell. 
4 
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2. FARMSES' 8KRI£8. 

To consist of a series of publicatioDs, on difierent subjects connected with domestic 
and rural economy ; with the design of affording to the litrmer, the labourer, and the 
cottager, all the information necessary for weU understanding the history, nature, 
and management of the different domestic animals and their productions; and to giT« 
an account of the nature and properties of all trees, plants, and vegetahla, onually cul- 
tivated for food or profit. 

The Committee remark, that less pains have been taken to afibrd useful information 
to the husbandman, on subjects connected with his pursuits, than have been bestowed 
on furnishing information to manufacturers and artizans, while the long winter evenings 
of those who Uve in the country, employed in husbandry, afibrd opportunities pecuharly 
favourable for acquiring knowledge on all subjects connected with their employments, 
their interests, and their happiness. 

The first division of the series to contain a history of the treatment and management 
of animals useful to man. and an account of those injurious to him. Of the dome^itic 
animals a plain and familiar account to be given, of their history, structure, food, habits 
and diseases ; of the way to preserve them in a healthy and useful state ; of the best 
application of their strength, illustrated on the principles of Mechanical Science ; — and 
of the means requisite to secure all the benefits they confer upon man, in artides of food 
and raiment. In doing this, free use to be made of facts and Natural History, and the 
principles of Mechanics, and of Chemistry, to be oflened explained. The works to be 
interspersed with curious and interesting facts and anecdotes ; with drawings of animals, 
implements, buildings, &c., for purposes of amusement and illustration. 

** It is impossible," says the prospectus, to enter into a detailed statement of the strue* 
ture and habits of animals, without meeting, at every step, the most impressive proofs of 
Divine wisdom: it needs scarcely to be obserred, that to trace and illustrate these evi* 
dencesj will form an important part of this series of the Society's Treatises. 

Specimen €(f the General Jlrrangement of the Pirst Division qfthe Farmers' Series* 

USEFUL AND HURTFUL ANIMALS. ' 



1. In aiding thepovjer qfMan, 

Horse, Mule, 

Ox, Dog, &c. 

Ass, 

2. In supplying Food and Raiment, 

Homed Cattle, Rabbits, 

Sheep, Hares, 

Swine, Fish, 

Goats, Poultry. 

Bees, 



3. Hurtfid. 

Fox, Rat, 

Polecat, Mice, 

Weazel, Insects, 

Badger, Worms. 
Mole, 



THE HORSE. 



L Structure, functions, and habits, par- V* Treatmeit when fit for work, 
ticularly with reference to what ren- 1. Foed. 

den tMs animal useful to man. 2. Stabling. 
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Q. The kind best fitted for S. Shoeing 

1. The Road. 4. Yoking. 

2. The Piongh and Cart VI. Diseases. 

HL Rules forjudging of their age, strength, 1. Prevention, 

&c. S. Symptoms, 

IV. Breeding and treatment when young. 3. Remedies. 



I. Stracture, functions, and habits. III. Rules for judging of. 

II. Kinds best adapted for IV. Breeding and fattening Calves, 

1. Different soils and climates. V. Treatment, food, &c, 

2. For giving much or rich milk, VI. Diseases, &c 

3. For the butcher. 

DAIRY. 

I« Chemical principles of milk. 

n. Butter and cheese— beet mode of making; explanation of the process. 
m. Milk, cheese, and butter, as articles of diet 

COMMON POULTRY. 

I. Structure, functions, habits. V. Feeding. 

II. Difierent [kinds. VI. Diseases, 
in. Rules for judging of. VII. Eggs. 
IV. Hen-houses — Breedings VO. Feathers, 

BOHEY-BBE. 

I. Structure, &c V. Taking the honey. 
n. Construction and site of bee-hives. 1. Honey, as an article of diet 

ni. Treatment. 2. Making of mead— its properties. 

IV. Diseases and enemies. 



SuhjecU to be treated of in Subsequent Dkfisunu, 

t. General Principles of Agricultare. 7. Potatoes, Cabbage, and Spade Hus* 

2. Agricultural Buildings and Machinery. bandry.j 

3. Hop Planting. 8. Farriery. 

4. Sheep Farming. 9. Road Making. 

5. Dairy Farming and Cheese Making. 10> Bridge Building. 

6. Wood and Timber. 



3. LIBRARY OP ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

A series of Books to meet the wants of that numerous class of readers, in every con- 
dition of life, who are desirous to attain knowledge chiefly through the medium of 
amusement The Library of Useful Knowledge^ furnishing the requisite means for 
• those who desire by diligent reading and study, to inform themselves in Sciences and in 
History. 

This series is designed to be a repository of those numerous and interesting facts in 
Science and Literature, which are too scattered to be arranged in a systematic treatise, 
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tnd which conTey much useful information in an amusing fonn. The object ii to pre- 
sent the most attractive parts of knowledge, to those who from want of time or habit 
of study, are reluctant to make mental effort^ and lead them to appreciate the value of a 
full and systematic pursuit of those studies, which instead of being dry and repulsive, 
afford great delight and improvement. 

Among the subjects to be^treated in this Library, the following are named : 

The pursuit of Knowledge, illustrated 
by anecdotes of remarkable persons. 
Historical Scenes and Portraits, or ac- 



The Menageries. 
Natural History of Insects. 
Natural History of Birds. 
History and Description of Substances 
nsed in the Arts. 
HistoiT of Inventions and Discoveries. 
The Monuments of Architecture. 



counts of extraordinary actions and cha*> 
racters. 
Interesting Trials. 



4. BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 
6. A SERIES OF MAPS. 
6. TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Address to Labourers, more than 140,000 co^es told. 
Results of Machinery. 
Rights of Industry. 
Rights of Property. 
Division of Employment. 
Exchanges on Equivalents. 
Population. 

Private Consumption, &c. 
Public Consumption. 
The Committee, in speaking of the happy effects of the plan of rendering good books 
generally accessible by their cheapness, suggested an enlargement of the sphere of the 
Society's operations. And in acknowledging the assistance, which they had derived 
from different quarters, they say, they " are happy to state, that in the United States, in 
Paris, in the Ionian Islands, and in Norway, they have efficient and zealous corres- 
pondents. 

The design of these Associations, is, as will at once be perceived, the diffusion of 
knowledge already attained. It may be well to enumerate also here, a few of the more 
prominent Societies now flourishing in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, 
whose object is the advancement of literature and science, by stimulating research and 
thus promotmg discovery* 
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4. THE ENGLISH STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

The substance of the Prospectus of its objects, and plan of operation, 19 
as follows : 

1. Objects. To procure, arrange, and publish facts calculated to illus- 
trate the condition and prospects of society, with a view to the uhimate 
detection of the causes which, whether politically, morally, or physically, 
promote or prejudice the well-being of individual communities, or whole 
nations. Facts^ in contradistinction from opinions, will receive its exclusive 
attention. 

2. Plan of operations. I. To subdivide and organize the general coun- 
cil of the Society, in such a manner as to enable the council to deal con- 
veniently with all the subdivisions of the subject matter before it. These 
subdivisions will necessarily be numerous, but are embraced in Four Great 
Classes ; namely, 

1. Economical Statistics. 3. Medfcal Statistics. 

2. Political Statistics. 4. Moral and Intellectual Statistics. 
The first class, Economical Statistics^ comprehends — 

1. The Statistics of the natural productions and agriculture of nations. 

2. *' of manufactures. 

3. ** of commerce and currency. 

4. ** of the distribution of wealth, or all facts relating to 
rent, wages, profit, &c. 

Political Statistics^ furnish three subdivisions — 

1. Facts relating to the elements of poUtical constitutions, the number 

of electors, jurors, &c, 

2. Legal Statistics. 

3. Statistics of finance, of national expenditure, and of civil and military 

establishments. 
Medical Statistics, including the great subject of Population, so nearly allied 

to it, will require several subdivisions. 
Moral and Intellectual Statistics^ embraces — 

1. The Statistics of literature. 

2. " of education. 

3. " of religious instruction and ecclesiastical institutions. 

4. " of crime. 

These leading subdivisions to be assigned to distinct subdivisions of the 
council. The Society, as soon as possible, to open communication with 
the Statistical Department, established by Government at the Board of 
Trade. 

One of its first steps towards collecting fresh statistical information, will 
be to draw up a good set of interrogatories. It is difficult to overrate the 
importance of such a measure, in the accumulation of knowledge from all 
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quarters of the globe. The preparation and publication of such a set of 
questions, will be as laborious as it is important, and wiU probably form the 
chief object of the exertions of the council, during the first year of the So- 
ciety's existence. 

The Society will also open correspondence, with such societies, at home 
and abroad, as may appear qualified to collect or furnish statistical details. 

An important part of the labours of the council will be, the arranging, con- 
densing, and publishing information, already in existence, but either unpub- 
lished, or published only in an expensive or diffused form, or in foreign 
languages. 

The collection of a complete statistical library will also be carried on as 
rapidly, as the funds will admit. 



5. OTHER BRITISH SOCIETIES. 



1. The Royal Society, incorporated by Charles II. in 1663, by the 
appellation of " President, Council and Fellows of the Royal Society of 
London, for improving JVatural Knowledge.^^ Its origin is attributed to 
Hon. Robert Boyle, Sir William Petty, and others. The charter ordains 
that the council shall always consist of twenty-one persons, (the President 
always one.) Each member pays an admission fee of eight guineas, and 
is subject to an annual tax of five guineas, unless he redeem it, by paying, 
at once, fifty guineas. It publishes an annual volume in two parts, " The 
Philosophical transactions of the Royal Society of London." Men of all 
ranks and professions have vied in promoting its designs, by communica- 
ting every thing in their power relating to natural and artificial discoveries. 
It has received also, more than once, the aid of royal endowment. The 
library and museum are worthy of the institution. There are 750 members. ' 

2. The Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
AND Commerce ; formed in 1754. The chief object of this Society is to 
promote these interests, by encouraging useful inventions, discoveries, and 
improvements. The institution consists of a President, sixteen Vice- 
Presidents, two chairmen of each of the Committees, a principal and assis- 
tant Secretary, a housekeeper, a collector, a messenger, and members. In 
pursuance of its objects, they have expended upwards of £50,000, derived 
from voluntary subscriptions and legacies. No invention or improvement, 
for which a patent is obtained, can receive patronage from the Society, as 
every object which it promotes, must be laid open ioxpAlic use and inspec- 
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lion. The Society publishes an annual volume of its transactions. The 
great room of the Society, is filled with a series of ornamental paintings, 
illustrating the motto, "TOe attainment ofhappinesa^ individual andpublici 
depends on the cultivation of the human faculties.^^ 

There are nine Committees, divided into several classes ; Committees 
on Agriculture, Manufactures, Mechanics, Trade, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Dyeing ; on polite and Uberal Arts ; on papers, correspondence, miscella- 
neous matters, accounts, Jkc. They publish an annual volume of their 
transactions. 



3. The Rotal Society of LitEKATURE. This institution commenced 
operations in 1833, under the patronage of George IV. Its object is, " the 
advancement of literature, as conducing to the interest and happiness of 
mankind, by the publication of works of great intrinsic value, but not of that 
popular character, which usually claims the attention of publishers ; — by 
the promotion of discoveries in Iherature ; — by endeavouring, as far as 
practicable, to fix the standard, and to preserve the purity of our language ; 
— by the critical improvement of lexicography ; — by the reading at public 
meetings, of interesting papers on history, philosophy, philology, and the 
arts, and the publication of such of those papers as shall be approved of, 
in the Society's transactions ; by the assigning of honorary rewards, to 
the authors of works of literary merit, and important discoveries in litera- 
ture ; — and by establishing correspondence with learned men in foreign 
countries, for the purpose of literary inquiry and information." 

The Society consists of Fellows and Associates, the latter being divided 
into ten Royal associates, who each receive 100 guineas per annum fi-om 
the privy purse ; and ten Society associates, who are appointed on the funds 
of the Society. Besides these, there are honorary associates. The man- 
agement of the Society is vested in a Council, consisting of the President, 
Tice-President, and a certain number of the fellows. Meetings every 
fortnight, except in midsummer. There are 271 members. 



4. The Royal Institution op Great Britain. This was formed 
in 1800, under the patronage of George III, and incorporated by royal 
charter, for the purpose of " Diffusing the knowledge, and facilitating the 
general introduction of useful mechanical inventions and improvements, and 
for teaching, by courses of philosophical lectures and experiments, the ap^ 
plication of science to the common purposes of life." 

The investigations and important discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
who lectured here, have conferred great celebrity on this establishment. 
There are 758 members. 
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6. The London lN«TiTtJTioN, received the rojral chflorter in 1807. It» 
objects are *« the acquisition of an extensive library of the most valuable 
books in all languages, ancient and modern ; — the establishment of rooms 
for newspapers and other periodical journals, foreign and domestic ; — the 
general diffusion of Science, Literature, and the Arts." 

To accomplish its purposes, nearly 1000 gentlemen and merchants sab- 
scribed 75 guineas each, for the supply of requisite funds. The entire 
subscription was nearly £SOfiOO, The annual subscription is 3 guineas. 
The affairs of the Institution are conducted by a Committee of twenty-six. 

The ground floor of the elegant stone edifice is entirely occupied, by^ the 
entrance hall, decorated with pilasters and columns, the newspaper, maga- 
zine, and Committee rooms. A libraiy, 97 feet by 42, is in the second 
story. 

6. The Surrbt Institution, founded in 1824, " for the general Diffu- 
sion of Literary and Scientific Knowledge." Proprietors and subscribers 
of three guineas a year, have access. 1. To the news-room, furnished 
with papers, gazettes, &c. 2. To the reading room, containing the literary 
journals, new books, pamphlet«i, &c. 3. To the lectures. 4. To the 
laboratory. 6. To the library of reference. 6. To the library of cir- 
culation. 



7. The London Literary Institution, established in 1826, for the 
diffusion of Literature and Science, among commercial and professional 
young men. 

8. The Mechanic's Institution, founded 1823, by liberal donations 
from public spirited and patriotic individuals, for the purpose of *^ diffusing 
a knowledge of the principles of the Arts and Sciences, among the me- 
chanics of London, to promote the progress of useful general knowledge 
among them." 

9. British Association for the advancement of Science. The 
objects and plan of this Association are too well known to need a par- 
ticular description. The following extract, however, from Prof. Hamilton's 
annual report at the meeting in Dublin, in 1835, conveys an idea of the 
magnificent extent of its design, which cannot fail to interest every one. 

* This Institution,' he remarks, ^ differs, in its magnitude and universality, 
from all others. What other Societies do upon a small scale, this does upon 
a large one. What others do for London, or Edinburgh, or Dublin, this 
does forj^the whole triple realm of England, Scotland, and Ireland, its gi- 
gantic arms stretching even to America and India, inasmuch as it is com- 
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tiieiisuiiite with the magnitude and majesty of the British empire, on which 
the sun never sets. But it is not merely in its magnitude and universality, 
and consequently higher power of stimulating intellect through sympathy^ 
that this Association differs from others. It differs also from all others 'in 
its constitution and details, in the migratory character of its meetings, which 
risit for a week each year, place after place in succession, so as to indulge' 
and stimulate all, without wearying or burdening any. * * * * * In 
calling upon eminent men to prepare reports upon the existing state of 
knowledge in the principal departments of science ; in short, in attempting 
to induce men of science to work more together than they do elsewhere ; 
to establish a system of more strict co-operation between the labourers in 
one common field, and thus to effect more fully than other societies can 
do, the combination of intellectual exertions, so that the labours of the 
several members are made to combine and harmonize together. * * * * 
£xpress requests are also systematically made to individuals and bodies of' 
men to co-operate in the execution of particular tasks in science, and these 
requests are often complied with. 

The reports which this Association have called forth, upon the existing 
fitate of several branches of knowledge, are astonishing examples of in-* 
dustrj and zeal, exerted in the spirit and for the purpose of co-operation. 
The Association is divided into six sections, on the following subjeola > 
Section A. Mathematics and Gen. Physics. 

" B. Chemistry and Minerology. 

" Ci Geology and Geography. 

•• D. Natural History. 

" E. Anatomy and Medicine* 

" F. Statistics. 

JVoe« — There are beades the above, other miscellaneous Literaxy and Scientific So-" 
i^ties, as follows : 

The Zoological Society ; number of members, 2446. 

The Linnaen Society, mcorporated in 1802. Object| Natural History. 

The British Minerological Society. (1799.) 

The Kntomolo^iM Society. (1806.) 

The Mathematical Society. 

The Philoso^cal Society of London. (1810.) 

.The Geological Society. (1813.) Several volumes of its transactions mh^ 
lished. 

The Horticultural Society. (1804.) Number of members 1875. 

The Board of Agriculture. (1793.) 

The City Philosophical Society. 

The Agronomical Society. (1820.) 

The Medical and Chirur^cal Society. ( 1805.) 

The Meteoroloffical Society. 

ThePhilologicid Society. 

The Royal Geo^i^cal Socie^. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, instituted for the investigation find encouragenMnt 
of Arts, Sciences and Literature, with respect to Asia. 

The number and variety of lectures and papers, to which tiiese lastitutioBS have' 
giyen ori|;in, have proved highly benoficial to Scienoe.r 
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6. FRENCH SOCIETIES. 



1. The Institute, or Rotal Academy. Created in 1796, It ori- 
ginally consisted of three academies. It was re-constituted in 1803, and di- 
vided into four great classes, which are in effect, so many distinct Societies. 
They are, 

1. The Royal Academy of Sciences. This is composed of eleven sec- 
tions, embracing 62 members : viz. Geometry, 6 members ; Mechanics, 6 ;. 
Astronomy, 6 ; Geography and Navigation, 3 ; Philosophy, 6 ; Chemistry^ 
6 ; Mineralogy, 6 ; Botany, 6 ; Rural Economy and the Veterinary Art, 6 ; 
Anatomy and Zoology, 6 ; Medicine and Surgery, 6. This academy dis- 
tributes prizes on Statistics, Experimental Philosophy and Mechanics ; for 
improvements, and useful works or discoveries made in the course of the 
year. This academy holds its sittings every Monday, from three to five. 

2. Sometimes called the Ancient French Academy. It has 40 members, 
who are employed on French literature, and the French language. It is 
charged with the compilation of a dictionary in the French language, and 
the examination of literary and historical works. ;This academy disposes 
of an annual prize of 1600 francs, for the best production on a subject pro- 
posed the preceding year, and other prizes, one for the work most useful 
to public morals. It sits every Thursday, from half-past two till half-past 
four. 

3. The Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. This has 40 
members, eight associates and sixty correspondents. It meets every Wed- 
nesday, and distributes an annual prize of 1500 francs. 

4. The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, This has also 40 members, 
and is divided into five sections ; viz. Painting, 14 members ; Sculpture, 8 ; 
Architecture, 8 ; Engraving, 4 ; Musical Composition, 6. They meet 
weekly. 

Each academy has its own regulations, and its own Secretary. The 
first has two Secretaries. Each academy is perfectly independent of the 
others but the hall, the agency, the Secretary's office, the library. &c, are 
common to the whole. The interests and the funds, common to the four, 
are managed by a Committee formed of two members from each, presided 
by the Minister of the Interior. Each academy ballots to fill its own va- 
cancies, and the choice is submitted to the approbation of the king. Mem- 
bers of one academy are eligible to the others, and each member receives 
a salary of 1500 francs. The united public meeting of the four academies 
takes place annually on the first of May. 

This institution was established during the reign of Louis XIY, and is 
composed of the most distinguished philosophers, literary characters, and 
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artists of France, and corresponds with the learned of every nation. These 
academies have acquired great reputation, and have exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on French and European literature and science. 

2« The Athenjsum op Arts. Instituted in 1792. It embraces in its 
objects, every literary and scientific topic, but its principal object is the en- 
couragement of the Arts and Manufactures. It has been said, that no in- 
stitution has more benefitted Society, or acquired a higher, or better de- 
served reputation. 

It is divided into six classes ; Literature and Political economy ; the 
Pleasing and Fine Arts ; Mathematics and Physics, which come under con- 
sideration on different appointed days» 

3. The Athbn^um or Paris. This embraces the most eminent men 
in every department of science. It was instituted in 1784, and the dis- 
tinguished and learned lecturers, who have been connected with it, have 
given it great celebrity. The library, the cabinets of Natural History, 
Mineralogy and Chemistry, are valuable. It is supported by annual sub- 
scriptions of 120 francs, 

4. The Society for the encouragement of National Industry. 
Founded in 1802. The object is the melioration of every branch of French 
industry. It is formed of an unlimited number of members, who pay an 
annual subscription of 36 francs. Among its members are most of the 
ministers of State, many public functionaries, the first men of property, and 
many of the most celebrated literary characters. It publishes, yearly, a 
bulletin, distributed exclusively to the members of the Society, containing 
notices of improvements made in France and foreign countries. The So- 
ciety meets semi-annually, and the council, who manage it, once a fortnight. 
The prizes announced for 1834, amounted to more than 70,000 francs. 

6. The Royal and Central Society of Agriculture. Established 
1761. The objectis the improvement of the different branches of rural and 
domestic economy. It is the central point of correspondence for the agri- 
cultural Societies of the kingdom. There are 40 ordinary, 24 free, and 12 
foreign associates, with an unUmited number of native and foreign corres- 
pondents. Meetings are held twice a month. The king is the patron. 

6. The French Society of Universal Statistics. Founded in 
1829, to aid the progress of Statistics and thedevelopementof every branch 
of human knowledge. It is composed of Titular, Honorary, and Corres- 
ponding members. Titular members pay 300 francs, or 30 francs annually. 
Honorary members pay 150, or 15 annually. Corresponding members 
purchase a diploma, which costs 25 francs. The Society publishes a 



monthly joumaly and a collection of memoirs, which are distrihoted gr»- 
tuitoiudy to the Titular and Honorary members. Pri^s, of gold, silver and 
bronze medals are distributed annually to authors of works entitled to dis- 
* tinction, which are printed at the expense of the Society. 

7. The AxHENiEUM of Foreigners. Formed for the prosecution of 
9Tery bnmch of science and literature, and in every language. 

8. The Horticultural Society. Established in |18279 to promote 
the improvement of kitchen and pleasure gardens, the cultivation of fruit 
trees, plants and vegetables, destined for food, roots susceptible of employ* 
pientinthe arts, etc. It publishes a monthly journal, distributed gratis to 
members. The annual subscription of members is 30 francs. 

9. The Geographical Society. This consists of an inde&iite num- 
ber of members, who pay 25 francs entry, and an annual subscription of 36 
francsp It publishes monthly, a Geographical bulletin, gratis to members ; 
and a collection of memoirs, which they may procure at half-price, all aim- 
ing at the promotion of Geographical Knoii^ledge. 

10. The National Education Society. This Society is engaged 
in the perfecting 'every branch of instruction, and meditates a complett^ 
system of national public education. To this end it has established an 
^* orthomathique " school. Members pay 25 francs per annum, and receive 
gratis, a bulletin and journal of education, 

11. The Asiatic Society ; for the encouragement of the Asiatic kuif- 
guages. The mininum subscription of members is 30 francs, which en- 
titles them to a copy of the <* Journal Asiatique," published every month, 
find to the privilege of purchasing, at cost price, the works printed by the 
Society. 

12. The Society for the formation and improvement of ele- 
mentary Schools in France. Subscription of members 25 francs per 
annum, and entitles the subscriber to receive tho monthly publicatioiui ef 
the Society. 

)3. The Royal Academical Society of Sciences. Devoted to the 
improvement of the Sciences, Arts and Literature, and embraces many of 
tho most distinguished literati of France, 

14, Th« Society of Belles Lettres. 

15. The Society of the Institution, &c, &c^ 
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Our object in presenting these sketches of European Societies, has been 
to show how much talent and philanthropic enterprise are employed abroad, * 
in associated efforts to advance the interests of Uterature, science, and the 
arts ; and to diffuse among all classes of the community, select publications, 
adapted to the popular taste, and calculated to promote the highest welfare 
of men. 

If in England, such Societies have been found desirable, and such re- 
sults have attended their labours, surely similar ones may exert a most 
valuable influence, in a country like ours, where intelligence and yirtue are 
acknowledged, by common consent, to be the only pillars of all that is 
valuable in our Institutions. 

The already protracted length of this pamphlet, precludes any further no- 
tice of foreign Societies, or the insertion of Statistics relative to the progress 
of the Press in our own and other countries. Suffice it to say, that the 
annual issues of the English Press, average about twelve hundred volumes : 
those of the French and German, five thousand each. In ten years to 
come, estimating from the increase during ten years past, there will be 
issued in England, France, and Germany, more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand new books. 

There are more than eighty periodicals^in Great Britain, devoted to all 
the various departments of useful human knowledge. Many of them are 
conducted with great ability. The number also in France and Germany 
is very considerable. 

From all these foreign resources, as well as from the increasing produc- 
tions of American talent, the Committee hope to bring together, and to issue 
in the most attractive and substantial manner, whatever may subserve the 
best interests of society, in its social, intellectual, and moral relations. 

The details of the proposed plan of operations, are necessarily left, to be 
determined, as the enterprise proceeds. The course pursued by the So- 
cieties which have been described, suggests many things, which may pro- 
perly engage the attention of this. 

The American Society, being now duly organized, propose to commence 
their operations in the following manner : 

They are making arrangements for inmGiediately commencing the pub- 
lication of a District School Library for the United States, to consist 
ultimately of from 50 to 100 Volumes of instructive works on various sub- 
jects, calculated to interest and benefit the young, which they hope to 
introduce extensively into the District Schools of our country. They are 
also now making arrangements with Authors, in different parts of the 
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United States, for the preparation of various wo]4cs, apd especially for pro^ 
posing plans of works adapted to the purposes of the Society. 

A Library for Mechanics, another for Farmers, one for Seamen, one 
for Children, &c. &c. will engage attention so soon as they can be advan- 
tageously commenced. Some of the {>roposed works, it is intended to 
carry through the press as speedily as they can be prepared. 

It is expected also that the Secretary will proceed to Europe, to obtain 
in England and France such facilities as can be commanded there, for 
the efficient prosecution of the objects in view. He will confer exten- 
sively with authors, publishers, and pubUshing institutions, purchase books, 
and make such inquiries in respect to stereotype plates, cuts, engravings 
and artists, as shall enable the Society to avail itself of all the advan- 
tages which can be derived from that quarter, in carrying forward its 
designs. 

It is expected that in the ensuing autumn, the Society will be prepared, 
after having received the Report of the Secretary, and examined such 
works and plans of works as shall be laid before them during the summer, 
to exhibit to the community a somewhat extended outline of their proposed 
operations. In the interim, they ask the co-operation of the friends of the 
Society, in raising a few thousand dollars to sustain these preUminary 
movements, and enable the Committee to carry on efficiently those parts 
of the plan which require immediate action. 

The Executive Committee respectfully invite your attention to this 
subject, and soUcit your aid and co-operation in the great work proposed. 
They believe that the magnitude and importance of this undertaking justify 
the expectation that an enlightened and benevolent community will cheer^ 
fully furnish the necessary funds to prosecute the enterprise* 

The Committee earnestly solicit your consideration of the subject, end 
will gladly receive from you such aid as you may be willing to render. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 

Jam£s Brown, Chairman* 
TuEOTHT &. G&SEN, SeeretoTif, 
Go&HAM D. Abbott, Secretary, 
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THE CIRCULAR. 

The following is a copy of the Circular Letter addressed to gentlemen in diiRsrent parts 
of the country, by the Committee appointed to draw up a constitution for an American 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.* 
"Sir: 

A meeting of citizens has recently been held in this city, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the present condition of the American Press ; the prospects of our country, as 
likely to be affected by its influence ; and the practicability and expediency of establish- 
ing a National Institution, on an extended scale, for the Diffusion <^ Knowledge, in 
connexion with pure and salutary principles, similar in its structure and design to 
European Societies for the same purpose. A Committee was appointed at that meeting 
to drafl a Constitution for such a Society, and to take measures to secure extensively the 
union and systematic co-operation of wise and good men in every section of our country, 
in furtherance of the principles and objects it is designed to promote. As that Committee, 
we take the liberty of addressing you, respectfully inviting your attention to this subject, 
and your counsel and aid in the great work proposed. 

It is universally acknowledged that the press is the most powerful agent now acting on 
the human mind. — That our country is to be a field where its power will be pre-eminently 
exerted, is equally clear: the extensive circulation of newspapers, magazines, and other 
publications of every description, is creating among our population a general habit of 
reading hitherto unparalleled in the history of nations ; and it inevitably follows, that 
individual and national character will, in a great measure be formed, by the kind of pub- 
lications which gain the most general circulation among us ; and that consequently, the 
destinies of our country, and its influence on other nations, will very much depend on 
the direction which may now be given to the press. 

The principle adopted by the Committee, is that the Universal DifRision of Knowledge, 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity, is indispensable for bringing any people to the full 
enjoyment of the best civil and social institutions. And that, in a country whose insti- 
tutions depend for their prosperity and stability, not on the arm of power, but solely on 
the elevating and conservative influence of a pure, enlightened, and well regulated public 
mind, where the voice of the people is supreme law, the importance of difiusmg 
information connected with sound and virtuous principles cannot be overrated. In- 
telligence and Christian principle constitute the palladium of American liberty. 

Among the incidental advantages that may be expected to f(^Iow from the labours of 
this Society, will be the increased attention it will naturally excite towards the cause of 
Education. Ahready a deep interest throughout our land, in the subject of Universal 
Education, based upon the principles of the Bible, has begun to appear, and the import- 
ance of a more liberal and expansive provision for the wants of our rising population is 
imperatively felt The mass of uncultivated mind rising up among us, of foreign as 
well as of native origin, indicates the necessity of some more adequate system for the 
mental and moral improvement of the community. 

It is known that a large proportion of our juvenile population is coming forward with 
the rapidity of time, to exercise the rights and perform the duties of American citizens 
without any adequate cultiu-e either of mind or heart. With multitudes of such cha. 
racter about to exert their influence on the state of society, what can be expected, but 

*Note.— SMPageS. 
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that they will fill our cities and villages with crime, and our whole land with the evil» and 
the sorrows attending an ignorant, vicious, and unprincipled population. 

In some other countries, less favoured than ours, may be found a far more liberal and 
generous provision for the instruction of the people, than exists among us, if we take 
into view the whole extent of our territory and the aggregate of our population ; and the 
Committee feel convinced, that the morsd and intellectual condition of the people, even 
in the most favoured portions of our land, is below the standard which is requisite for 
the permanent prosperity of our Republican institutions. To extend, therefore, the 
means of diffusing widely among our people, useful knowledge, the Committee cannot 
but regard as an imperious duty devolving on every good citizen, as a patriot, philanthro- 
pist, and Christian." 

In view of such considerations, it is proposed to establish a .VaftonaZ Institution on the 
plan developed in the subjoined Constitution, to which the Committee particularly invite 
your attention. They also solicit your views of the principles it involves ; your opinion 
of the probable reception, by the community at large, of publications to be issued under 
such sanctions ; and of the S3rmpathy and co-operation, both of a Uterary and pecuniary 
nature, in your district of country, which such an enterprise may be Ukely to secure. 

REPLIES. 

The following extracts are from the replies received by the Committee : — 

Fkom His Excellency Gov. Yroom, Somerville, N. J. 

I have long thought such an institution was greatly needed ; and, if I can judse 
rightly of the moral tendency of those agents which are now operating most strongly 
in the formation of character in our country, I should say, tnere is no time to be 
lost The influence of the press is becoming very powerful, — especially the periodical 
press. And we cannot but be sensible, that in too many instances, it is prostituted to 
the basest purposes. Periodical productions, whether they be books, magazines, or 
newspapers, which circulate most extensively among the least informed classes of 
society, will necessarilv accompUsh much for good or for evil. And it is much to be la- 
mented, that among them, there are so many of a decidedly irreligious and immoral 
character. These are read by the young, the inexperienced, and the ignorant They 
almost strip vice of its deformity and crime of guilt. Skepticism and mfidelity are en- 
couraged, if not openly inculcated, and every ligament of moral principle unloosed. 

How shall this cryinp evil be met ? The press must not be muzzled. Freedom of 
thought and speech, ana the liberty of the press are among our most sacred inheritances, 
and they cannot be abridged. I see no other way, than for truth and virtue and retieioii 
to make use of the same mighty engine, and to wield it with all the energy and ferce 
they can command. The antidote must quickly follow, if it do not accompany or pr^ 
cede the poison. The friends of order must act in concert, and under a deep sense of 
the responsibiUties that rest upon them. 

I rejoice that action has commenced on this important subject, — and upon a scale so 
broad and Uberal, as to invite the co-operation of all good men. I will not entertain a 
doubt of its success ; for I think there is enough of soundness and intelligence in public 
sentiment to sustain it, and sustain it well. 

How the objects of the Association may be most effectually promoted and attained, iis 
a matter on which there may be an honest difference of opinion. Without ^oing into 
detail, I would give it as my judgement, that the press should be made subservient to the 
best interests of all ranks in society, as far as practicable. A purifying process is needed 
throughout There is too much corruption in the popular literature of the day, even of 
the higher order. A pure standard should be raised, and every efibrt should be made to 
render it attractive. In literature of a lower grade, there is much to condemn, and some- 
thing to approve. What is good should be cherished, and strong efforts should be made 
through the medium of very cheap, popular, and well executed publications, to counteract 
what IS bad, and reform public taste and sentiment 

Whatever form or shape the publications are made to assume, I deem it indispensable, 
that they should all rest on the broad basis of the Bible. Among a Christian people, no 
system of education or instruction should be countenanced, that is not founoed on the 
great principles of the Christian religion. They are essential to the preservation of 
morality, order and good government Civil liberty has no security without them. 
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From his Excellency Got. Everett, Charlbstown, Mass. 
The Principles set forth in the circular have my full concurrence. The evils alluded 
to, have long been felt and witnessed by me, with serious apprehension ; — and could the 
proposed remedy be applied with spirit and concert, I have no reason to doubt it would 
be efiectual. 



From his Excellency Lieut. Gov. Robertson, Richmond, Va. 

* * * It is impossible to contemplate the Press in any light less imposing than 
that in which you exhibit it It is, indeed, as it exists in this country, with no preventive, 
and scarce adequate corrective checKs, the master-power that is to impress nnally, ana 
rapidly beyond any other influence, a permanent character on the people of the United 
States, whether as individuals or a nation ; and, through them, on all our mstitutions, 
political, social, and religious. According to the direction that shall be given to it, we 
shall be a wise, virtuous, happy, and united people, or a prey to jealousies and dissen- 
sions, carrying disquiet and apprehension to the bosom of every citizen, and entailing, 
ultimately, degradation and wretchedness on the whole country. It is, then, most worw 
thy the wise and good to unite their efforts, and put forth all their strength, to direct this 
great engine to beneficent ends ; to give all possible efficiency and expansion to its 
power to do good, and interpose every practicable check to its capacity for eviL No 
mode more likely to effect this noble object seems to have presented itself to the reflec- 
tions of the philanthropist, here, or in Eurof^, than the one which you. Gentlemen, have 
the honour first to have projected in the New World, and which you now submit to public 
acceptance. For one, I hail the projected experiment with the greatest cordiality, and 
shall watch its progress with the most fervent aspirations for its signal success. I cannot 
doubt but that similar aspirations will accompany the incipient Institution among all who 
love their country, or love their kind, throughout the wide limits of the Republic. In 
this district of country, the friends of Useful Knowledge and of a pure morality, will, I 
am sure, give cordial welcome and support to a society, proposing to itself the accom- 
plishment of the sreat object which they, too, have so much at heart — the enlightening 
of the public mind, and the amelioration of public morals. 

Please to enrol me as a Life Member. On the organization of the Society, the proper 
oflGicer may draw on me for the amount of my Subscription. 

From Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Newark, N. J. 
I regard the plan as one of the happiest promise. The demand for such a moral 
a^ncy is urgent indeed : and I rejoice that this movement has been made, to meet a 
crisis in our countij, full of interest and danger. The principle adopted by the Com- 
mittee, that the Umversal Diflfusion of Knowl^ge imbued with the spirit of Christianity, 
is indispensable for the full enjoyment of the best civil and social institutions, must com- 
mend itself to every mind, that has in any degree reflected on our condition and pros- 
pects. As to the probable reception of publications to be issued under the sanction of 
the proposed Society, I cannot doubt that this district of country will generally give 
them a cordial welcome, and cheerfully aid in sustaining the enterprise. 

From Rev. Ariel Holmes, D.D. Cambridge, Mass. 
For myself, I hesitate not a moment to give mj unoualined approbation of your 
proposal, and of the plan set forth in the Constitution ot the Society. To me it ap- 
pears, that you have chosen the most solid materials for the basis of the proposed 
edifice, and columns of the highest order for the support of the superstructure. Irit re- 
ceive merited patronage, it bids fair to be a fabric of^ national utility and glory, and of a 
permanency coeval with the continuance of our Republic. Your illustration of the 8ul>- 
ject needs no additional comment. The reasons which you assi^ for such an Institu- 
tion as you propose, will, I hope, be convincing to the community, and secure its co- 
operation. The principle which you have adopted, " That the Universal Diffusion of 
Knowledge, imbued with the spirit of Christianity, is indispensable for bringing any peo- 
ple to the full enjoyment of the best civil and social institutions," — is, in my view, in- 
controvertible ; and while your adoption of it, is a pledge of 'high importance to the 
Christian portion of the community, it encourages the best hopes of all intelligent and 
honest citizens. All are alike concerned in the preservation of freedom ; all, therefore, 
who accord with you in the just sentiment, that " Intelligence and Christian principle 
constitute the palladium of American liberty," must feel interested in the success of your 
benevolent and patriotic enterprise. That it may receive Uie patronage of the American 
people, and the benediction of HIM who " ruleth among the nations," and who only 
can " command the blessing," is the Bincere wish, and wiU be the fervent prayer, of 

Yours, &c. 



From Jambs Wadsworth, Es^ Genbsbo, N. Y. 

The object of the proposed Association appears to me to be most praise-worthy, and 
without making any further inquiries, I shiul ask the privilege of becoming a life mem- 
ber. The constitution and prospectus appear to be drawn up with great care and abi- 
lity. I send^ou by the Newspaper- mail a little pamphlet, which contains detailed re- 
ports respecting the moral and literary effects of tne School District Library ; please lay 
It before the Directors, and if after examination, the factsr set forUi in the reports do not 
conyince them of the necessity and importance of preparing a School District Library, to 
be compiled with great care, and with special reference to the intellectual, moral, and 
reUgious instruction of our youth, and Tended at the cheapest rate, it will be idle for me 
to Mid a single word. Please to say, respectfully, to the opulent Directors, that if we 
have not the spirit, during this plethory ot wealth, to make the experiment, when will it 
ever be made 7 



From Hon. Chief Justice Hornblower, Newark, N. J. 

The plan meets my cordial approbation, and shall receive all the aid as well pecuniary 
as otherwise, that my limited means will permit. 

I have not time to express my views of the principles of the Institution in detail, but 
only to say, that if tbose principles are acted upon in good (aith, as no doubt they will be, 
the Society cannot fail to prove a blessing to our country and the world ; and will, I have 
no doubt, receive the patronage^and support of the enlightened, benevolent, and patriotic 
portion of the Society in which my lot is cast, and of the moral and Christian community 
in general. 

From Hon. P. P. Barbour, Frescati, Va. 

I have no hesitation in saying that it meets my decided approbation. Abstractly^ 
I should consider it a sound principle in politics, that no government like ours, 
founded upon public opinion, can permanently stand, unless the community, on whom 
it is to operate, be virtuous and enlightened. The truth of this principle is proclaim- 
ed aUke, by the writings of wise men and the voice of experience, which has been 
justly called the ** mistress of the world." Although in most of the states, and Vir- 
ginia amongst them, some provision is made by law for the support of education, yet, in 
none is it so complete, as not to need all the collateral aids which it can receive. 
Amongst them, I know none promising to be more efficient, than the proposed scheme. 
There is a large portion of the population of even the most favoured country, who have 
not leisure for a regular systematic course of study. To all such, there is ^at value, 
in productions issuing from the press, under the auspices of such a society as is proposed, 
which whilst they diffiise knowledge, imbued with moralit}r and the spirit of Christianity, 
are presented in a form as interesting as they are instructive, and in a compass, which 
enables almost all to take from their daily vocations, time enough to read them. 

This is no longer matter of speculation ; the experiment has been tried in Europe, and 
^experience has given it the impress of her approbation. 



From Bradford Sumner, Esq., Boston. 

I am exceedindy gratified to find that such a society has been formed, and that so 
much valuable talent and influence are engaged for its support The literature of the 
day, without doubt, needs some reform ; and the plan proposed by your society, seems 
to me well calculated to effect the object. Every institution whose object and tendency 
are to purify, and to make broader, and deeper, the streams of useful knowledge, must 
meet the approbation, and to some extent, insure the aid of every Christian and^hilan- 
thropist The proper culture of the minds and hearts of coming generations, can hardly 
be overrated ; and the society has my best yiishes for its success. 



From Ret. Charles Burroughs, Portsmouth, N. H. 

** I give it my cordial concurrence. When I condder the condition, opetation, and 
-prodigious consequences of the American press, its uncontrolled and often reckless 
power, the cheapness, activity^ and eagerness with which it pours forth the streams 
xof poison, the alacrity with which it pampers the basest passions of society ; I do con- 
«ceive that it is one of the first objects oiT an enlightened and Christian people to endeavour 



to purify such a fountain of intellectual and moral power, and by its mighty efficiency to 
counteract the mischiefs which it produces. This is to strike at the root of the evil. If 
the press be the potent and successful engine of moral ruin forbad men, let it be used f " 



tians can stand with stronger hopes of more brilliant triumphs, than on an enlightened 
press, sustained by an extensive combination of talent, and consecrated to truth and vir- 
tue and piety. Here is not only the loftiest, but the only ground, where there can be a 
holy league and effectual union of sacred effort. If the great and good of our land will 
vnite to wield by some condensed operations, the almost omnipotent energies of the press, 
they will in a few years exert an almost miraculous moral influence on our land. 

Moreover it is not only necessary that the learned and pious of our country should 
be awake and active in employing the greatest known engine of influence for the 
diffiision of useful knowledge ; but it is also necessary to make men understand that 
knowledge should not be their chief object, but that it should be a sanctified knowledge, 
a knowledge intimately connected with religion, and acquired for the increase of moral 
power, for the production of a loftier virtue and a more extensive benevolence. 

The productions of the English Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have ge- 
nerally had reference to man only as an intellectual being ; and seem to have had too 
little reference to religious responsibilities and to the momentous truths of revelation. 
The press, therefore, at this era loudly calls for the sanctifying influences of Christianity. 
I am satisfied that a national institution, on an extended scale, for the diffusion of know- 
ledge, in connexion with pure and salutary principles, is one of the most important mea- 
sures in connexion with liberty and religion, with literature and education, with peace 
and virtue, that can be adopted in our country ; and they also satisfy me that it is my 
duty, as far as it is within my feeble capacity, to co-operate with your Committee and 
othere in the advancement of this design. I have no doubt of its success. 



From Hon. Judge Cameron, Raleigh, N. C. 

I cordially approve of the views of the Committee, and the principlcH on which tlie 
present Constitution is framed, and will willingly co-operate with them as far as I have 
ability, in the furtherance of an enterprise promising such highly beneficial results. 

Branches of the Society in each State, co-operating with the Parent Society, located in 
New- York, will be tlie most efficient plan of spreading its influence. 



From Hon. Judge Davis, Boston, Mass. 

The plan appears to be seasonable, and will, I trust, be eminently salutary, tending, 
in some good degree, to alleviate the apprehensions of the patriot, the philanthropist, and 
the Christian. In this day of excitement and movement, the susceptibility that is mani- 
fested, impelling, as too often occurs, to m/, should encourage a belief, that it may 
be influenced to embrace the good and the true. Your Society, in the discreet and effi- 
<:ient performance of its assumed duties, cannot but have a beneficial agency, in counter- 
acting the^multiplied stimulants to folly, error, an^depravity, and their afflicting attend- 
ants. The young, especially, it may be hoped, will experience the precious enjoyment 
of sober thought and rational inquiry ; nor should we despair of impressing even disso- 
lute wanderers, indul^ng the hope of beholding them recovered from sad bewilderment, 
and in their "right mind." 

I would merely suggest a wish, that in the execution of the works intended for circu- 
lation, under the direction or auspices of the Society, cheapness may not be too much re- 
garded. The reading public have a right to require better paper, clearer type, and better 
binding, than is too commonly presented to them. Performances of the character, indi- 
cated by the Association, should have a corresponding dress ; not merely for immediate 
attraction, but for permanent preservation and use. 



From Wm. C. Oilman, Esq., Norwich, Conn- 

The objects of the Association appear to be of the first importance, and I have no 
doubt they will appear more so in the eye of the community, after the experiment is 
made. 
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From Fbancis Gillette, Esq., Hartford, Conm. 

In accordance with my feelings, permit me, Sir, in the first place, to express the 
sincere joy with which I hail the projected enterpnse, and the lively gratitude which, as 
an American citizen, I feel towards the distinguished gentlemen with whom it originated. 
In common with many good and patriotic citizens in this quarter, I have long deplored 
the demoralizing influences of the press ; and have looked with anxious sohcitude, for 
some remedy that should be at once, efhcacious and adequate. 

Success certain and glorious, must crown your benevolent efibrts in the cause of virtue 
and mankind. 

I hope that men of wealth throughout our country, will duly appreciate the importance 
of this enterprise, and contribute to the funds of the Society, with a generosity that will 
enable it to carry out its designs. In no way could they more efficiently subserve the 
interests of mankind, than by co-operating in the great work of disseminating light and 
truth. 



From Hon. W. H. Seward, Auburn, N. Y. 

I have no hesitation in declaring my conviction, that the object of the proposed institu- 
tion, is the most important which can engage the attention of all wise and good citizens 
of our country. It is most certain, that a Republican government cannot live but as it is 
sustained by the virtue and intelligence of the people. This is an old and trite truth. 
But it is to me quite as obvious that there exist too many indications which show that the 
tone of moral sentiment, and the standard of intelligence among us, require great im- 
provement 

It seems to me that the present is a propitious period for making the efibrt. The com- 
munity are now, more than at any former time, disposed to reading ; and although lati- 
tudinarian notions of religion and morals are boldly promulgated, the great mass of the 
people are yet sound and firm in their adherence to the Christian religion. The number 
IS yet very small of those who will depart from the principle you have adopted. "That 
the universal diffusion of knowledge imbued with the spirit of Christianitv, is indispen- 
sable for bringing any people to the full enjoyment of the best civil and social inj^titutions." 



From Chief Justice Durfee, Tiverton, R. I. 

In my view, the proposed institution has presented itself in answer to the pressing d&> 
mands of the present moral and religious wants of the community. The present preva- 
lent appetite for intellectual food, can be satisfied only through the press, and the tastes, 
passions, and moral feelings of the rising generation, will take their character from the 
publications of the present day. 

Every one, who contemplates the present condition of the American press, must regret 
that an institution on the plan proposed, had not been earlier projected. Most of the 
publications with which the country is flooded, do not seem to aim at any moral good — 
the object seems to be the excitement of intense feehng, with an entire heedlessness as 
to what such excitement tends. 

I approve of the idea of the universal diffiision of knowledge, imbued with the spirit 
of Christianity. The Christianity of this institution will, I doubt not, be that eaaential 
Chrisiianity which rises above all Sectarianism. I cannot permit myself to doubt, that 
the publications of such an institution, aiming at an improvement of morals and an ad- 
vancement of useful knowledge, can be any otherwise than most favourably received by 
the community at large. Let the object be understood and felt, and their ravourable re- 
action will be certain. 



From Rev. Dr. Sharp, Boston, Mass. 

I have read your circular and the proposed " Constitution of the American Society 
for the DMTusion of Useful Knowledge," with lively interest. 

We are a nation of readers, if newspaper reaaing and the perusal of the light and 
ephemeral productions of the day can give us a title to that character. But although the 
" Newspaper is abroad," exerting a mighty influence on the views and habits of the peo- 
ple, yet every reflecting person must regret that the influence is too often evil and not good. 

If^this be the character of daily and weekly publications, it is extremely desira- 
ble that the press should teem with works of a different kind. We noed books for the 
rising generation and for those who are but <* children of a larger growth," imbued 



with the Spirit of Christianity," and ilhistrating and enforcing those great <moraI and so- 
cial duties, the observance of which is necessary to the preservation and perpetuity of 
our Republican Institutions. We need a better acquaintance with the thoughts and 
reasonings of pure and lofty minds. 

The American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, if judiciously conduct- 
ed, will, I think, to a good degree, meet the necessities of the nation in these respects. 
The hberal course which is intended to be pursued, avoiding all topicks which are 
purely sectarian, and elucidating great moral and religious principles, in which all 
Christians are agreed, will remove all occasions for jealousy ; and I should hope, that 
men of enlarged minds in every sect, would gladly lend their aid m sustaining the So- 
ciety. 



From Joseph Cummikos, Esq. Savannah, Gxo. 

I have examined the circular with care, and highly value the patriotism and philan- 
thropy of those, who have originated the Institution. 

The principles involved are without objection ; and I cannot permit myself to doubt 
that our country will patronize so noble an object, which must have the effect, ofgiving 
unit^ to efforts, to instruct and benefit the present and coming generations. The 
Christian and lover of his country cannot but esteem such an object as worthy of his 
labours. 



From John C. Warren, M. D. Boston, Mass. 

I beg leave to express my approbation of the sentiments expressed in the circular, and 
my perfect disposition to unite in the prosecution of those philanthropic designs. 



From Thomas Sewall, M. D. Washington, D. C. 

I have long thought the press most shamefully perverted by bad men, and shamefully 
neglected by good men. It is no doubt the great medium through which to regenerate 
the community. The press, if moved at all, must be done by the associated influence of 
men ; known, respected, powerful, and full of zeal, and then sustained by wealth. I re- 
joice that a few have already enlisted. 



From Samuel Hbnrt Dickson, M. D. S. C. 

I hasten to express my cordial concurrence in the views expressed in that paper, and 
to offer every aid in my power to carry into effect, in this region, the purposes of a society 
established to advance Uie interests of knowledge and virtue. 



From James Brewster, Esq., New-Haven, Conn. 

I am much gratified with the whole plan of the enterprise. — First, because it is based 
upon Christian principle, as ** indispensable to the full enjoyment of the best civil and 
social institutions," and constituting the <' palladium of American liberty." And 
«ecorufli^, because the Constitution invites the co-operation of all good men without regard 
to sect or partj. 

An efibrt like the one contemplated, is called for, by more considerations than I can 
designate. 



From Rev. Moses Stuart, Andover, Mass. 

I have read it with lively interest. With all my heart I wish you success. Gladly 
would I do something more than say, "Be ye warmed and be ye filled." 



From Rev. Dr. Miller, Princeton, N. J. 

The principles set forth in your communication, are such as I cordially approve. It 
gives me unfei^ed pleasure to find the gentlemen whose names are connected with this 
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plan, embarked in an enterprise bo enlightened, so solemnly called for, and ao likely, if 
wJsdly pursued, to serve the best interests of our nation. In such an enterprise, it will 
give me great pleasure in my humble sphere, to co-operate. And although at my ad- 
vanced age, and with my multiplied engagements, it is not probable that it will be in my 
power to render any important assistance ; yet my good wishes and prayers shall be 
cordially given to your efforts, and anything in the form of labour, that I may be able to 
contribute, shall not be withheld. 



From Eleazar Lord, Esq. Tappan, N. Y. 

The plan is, I think, admirable, alike for its simplicity, and its comprehensiveness. 
No event, assuredly,- relating to the {)rospective welfare of society in this country, has 
occurred for a length of time, which in point of interest, of importance, or of promise, 
can be compared with that of the proposal of this institution. Of its success, its ^eat, 
rapid, and far reaching success, conducted as I am confident it will be, 1 entertam no 
doubt But its success, if I am not greatly mistaken, especially its prosperous begin- 
nings, will depend not so much on the accumulation of capital by which to sustain its 
undertakings, nor on the titles or pretensions of the works published, as on the influence 
of the society — the influence proper to such an association — ^the influence which proceeds 
from confidence already established in the characters of those associated, and of 
those who conduct the afiairs of the institution. 

It is, therefore, in my view, a great point so to organize and conduct the concern, that 
the entire volume and force of that influence may accompany and give impulse to every 
publication. In this particular, we have the advantage of those who employ the press 
to baid purposes, and we ought to make the most of it They can print as well as we, 
and they can ply all that is corrupt in the hearts and practices of men ; but with the 
personal, moral, intellectual and Christian influence, to be combined in this institution, 
and to be boldly exerted in its appropriate sphere, they cannot cope. 



From Rt. Rev. Bishop Smith, Lexington, Kt. 

I had heard of the movements with regard to the new Society with which you are con- 
nected, before receiving your circular ; and my heart had hailed them with humble grati- 
tude to God, as auspicious of the greatest good to our country, and to the souls of men. 

From this remote point, the utmost we can say is, go on and prosper ; and the God 
of all mercy prosper you ! 

If I were to condense my prayers for my country into the shortest compass, it seems to 
me that prayer should run — "Sanctify, O Lord, first of all, the pulpits of our country, 
and then. Lord, vouchsafe to sanctify the press." 



From Rev. G. W. Bethune, Philadelphia, Penn. 

We have loudly proclaimed that our free institutions are based upon the knowledge 
and virtue of the people. The necessity of strengthening these foundations of our pros- 
perity, has oflen been ur^ed by our enlightened rulers. Public and private bounty has 
been lavished upon Seminaries of every gradation. In many states, (your own in par- 
ticular,) all that mere legislation can do, has been done to carry opportunities of instruc- 
tion into every neighbourhood. Yet facts prove, that some such Institution as you pro- 
pose, is necessary to supply the people with useful reading. 

Let us, by cheap, entertaining, and widely diffused publications, place useful know- 
led <ye before every eye — teach every mind to observe and reason, and we will, by the 
blessinty of the Father of Lights, soon have a foundation for a nobler superstructure, of 
social and political Virtue. Lord Brougham never displayed so much his mighty 
mind, as when he conceived the establishment of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. We may regret that religion mingled so little with his views, but we must 
admire the power of knowledge. 

Establish your Institution, scatter your publications far and wide, hght the lamp of 
useful knowledge in every dwelling, make our countrymen cimscioua qf mental wnoer, 
and all the various forms of danger which now flit among our people, will flee before it 

Such an Institution is necessary to secure the moro^ of our country. Give the people 
useful knowledge. Place your cheap periodical upon the evening table. Uather 
around parents and children to look at its pictures, and listen to its well told facts, and 
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that floodhttmour, which, lik« CowpeFs tea, << will cheer but not inebriate.*' and yoa 
will keep them from the haunts of vice. The wood cuts allure, the historical anecdotes 
entertain, and its simple illustrations of Natural History awaken a thirst for knowledge, 
fence their minds from the solicitations of evil, and store the memory with pleasant 
thoughts to occupy the soul, when in the hours of labour the body may be busy. Soon 
they will demand more, and you may lead them on farther and farther in the ways of 
wisdom. 

The pracHcdbUity of such an Institution is beyond a doubt All that is wanted is mo- 
ney. The experience of the English Society proves it Surely, our men ofwealth cannot 
but see the necessity of stemmmg the tide of immorality among us, swelled as it is, by 
the continual incursion of foreign crime, and the too rapid growth of our newer territo- 
ries, — too rapid, because outstnppin^ the means of education and religion. Such an In- 
stitution would do more to secure social peace and public virtue, than all the Courts and 
prisons in tiie land, and would yield a pncelcss dividend upon the gifts to its treasury. 



From Clement C. Moore, L.L.D., Gem. Thbo. Sehikart, N. Y. 
The very name of it is enough to secure the good wishes of all who are friends to 
mankind, if the Society but act up to their name. I stand ready to lend my feeble aid 
in advancing the great and good end which is proposed. 



From Professor Giro, West Point, N. Y, 

The correctness of the views which have been taken by the Committee, and the ex- 
cellence of the proposed Constitution, will, I should think, be generally a<^owledged. 
Publications issued under the Society's sanction, cannot fail to be well received by a 
large and valuable portion of the community. 



From Rev. Dr. A. Church, University or Geoegu. 

So far as I understand the principles as set forth in the circular, I can but highly ap- 
prove them, and sincerely hope that the Society majr succeed. The objects oithe So- 
ciety, as set forth in the 2d Article of the Constitution, must commena themselves to 
every friend of virtue and knowledge and reli^on ; and in a particular manner, I think 
the last as there set forth, a most oesirable object, and one which may be accomplished 
by such means as the Society propose to use. We need, greatly need, good elementary 
books of instruction, — such as can be procured cheap, and yet are well adapted to tiio 
purposes for which they are designed. And could there be something like uniformity in 
these throughout our country, they would be greatly cheapened. 



From Rev. Dr. Gillbtt, Hallo well, Maine. 

I feel no hesitation in saying, that your Institution would receive the hearty concniw 
rence of all wise and good men in this region. Indeed, it is just what the exigencies of 
the times require ; just suited to the spirit of the age. Something of the kind, you con- 
template, must be done, to save our Republican Institutions from the catastrophe, which 
all other Republics have experienced. And, I look forward with confidence to the time 
when the ** American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," shall bold a pro- 
minent place among the scientific and benevolent Institutions of our day. 



From Hon. Thomas Rice, Winslow, Maine. 

Could there be a fund, such as we think is contemplated, to enable the Society to 
move on in its operations, unembarrassed, and send throughout the land specimens of 
its publications, we think there would be but very little doubt as to their speedy circula- 
tion. We would bid you God-speed, in all your efforts for the good of man, and to 
preserve, unimpaired to our postenty, the rich legacy of our fathers. And when, instead 
of the fathers shall be the children, may such aa then live in the U. S. A., behold a vir- 
tuous, happy, and enlightened people. 

6 
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From Geo. Griffim, Es^. N. Y. 

The propoied Institution hai my best wishes, and I shall be happy to aid in promoting 
its saccess. 



From Rev. Rufvs Anderson, D. !>., Boston, Mass. 

A Society of the kind proposed, under the auspices of such men, is a duida'atum, 
and cannot fail of being highly useful. We need to be far better acquainted with the 
extent, to which the means of diffusing knowledge have been spread in our country. 



From Anthony Barclay, EIsq. N. Y. 

Having often reflected upon, and suggested, the desireableness of such an association 
as is proposed in the circular, I have only to communicate my wish most heartily to 
co-operate in the objects which have been presented, to the extent of my humble ability. 



From Mr. Willard Hall, Wilmington, Del. 

I highly approve the principles and objects of the proposed National Institution. 

I have long seen the need of some efficient aid to promote general education in this 
country. The subject is of unspeakable concern, and it is embarrassed with various 
and great difficulties. To promote it efl^tually, it must be viewed in a new li^t, and 
brought under influences that have not been extended to it To credit the pubhc voice, 
we must suppose that there is an unanimous and hearty approval of all measures adapt- 
ed to foster and advance elementary education. 

There is a great need to direct the public taste, to awaken curiosity, in search of Use- 
ful Knowledge. Cheap publications, conveying such knowledge in a simple, agreea^ 
ble form, are much to be desired. In respect to the publications mat have been circu- 
lated, they have been the means of communicating very little knowledge, and their 
tendency has not been to implant or cultivate a useful taste or habit of reading. We 
need publications of matter, not of fiction, nor merely of precept or argument. 



From Rev. Nathaniel Hewitt, D.D., Bridgeport, Conn. 

I rejoice, dear sir, as a father and a citizen, as a Christian and a minister of Christ, 
at the proposed undertaking. 



From Joshua 6. Whitridge, M.D.,' Charleston, S. C. 
Unless something is done to enlighten the minds and purify the hearts of the people, 
how long shall we (as a nation) be able to maintain the position we now occupy ? ^How 
lontr shall we continue to exert a moral and political influence among the nations of the 
esurSi ? How long shall we be able to preserve our Republican Institutions ? These 
are solemn considerations, and well worthy the attention of the patriot, the philanthro- 
pist, and the Christian. 



From Enos Barnes, M. D., Rock Stream, Tates Co. 

If the press, instead of pouring forth an almost irresistible flood of light reading, cal- 
culated only to catch the breeze of popular favour, could be so conducted as to spread 
before the community only those healthful principles so greatly needed, and the want of 
whidi is by benevolent and intelligent minds so much deplored, all would soon be 
well ; but as this greatly to be desir^ improvement, cannot, to any considerable extent 
be expected, the Committee have very wisely a eeunteractmg influence in the second 
article of the proposed Constitution ; which, if constantly kept in view by the Society, 
will eventually accomplish aU its friends could desire. And I make this last observation 
wiUi a full knowledge of the unlimited extent of the meaning: for a discovery by the 
people of the, although gradual, yet sure improvement which &e labours of the Associa- 
tion must produce, i^l not fail to increase the number of its admirers and friends ; and 
I doubt not this Society wiU be hailed by millions yet unborn as a mighty engme, greatly 
auxiliary to the accomplishment of Uie benevolent purposes of the Almighty towards oar 
^Ity world. 
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Faosi Rkt. Da. Likdilbt, Pais, or UAit emitt of Tanmbuab, NaMtillb. 

I cordially approve the objects which your Society proposes to achieve, and also the 
means by whicn they are to be accomplished. My thougnts have been for several yean 
past, diverted to precisely such an orsanizatio^. And had I resided in an eastern me- 
tropolis instead of a remote western vmage, I should not have remained silent or inactive 
to this late day. 

I rejoice to witness so auspicious a movement of an enterprise so truly national and lo 
perfectly philanthropic 



Faom Rev. Pabs. T. W. Coit, Taanstlvania TTniveasitt, Lexutoton, (Kt.) 

The institution proposed by the Committee meets my cordial approbation, for they 
seem resolved to found it upon a principle, the neglect of which has, in my view, macfe 
much ''useful knowledge" worse than nothing, viz. that the education of the head must 
be combined with the education of the heart I have seen so much mischief flow from 
an exclusive attention to the first of these species of education, that I have at times 
grown quite skeptical and disheartened about its utUUy, If the pure and philanthropic 
purpose of the Committee can be accomplished, I should rejoice for my country and for 
mankind. I am fully satisfied, that unless the intellect of this great nation be soon 
brought more under the control of moral and sacred influences, that no control will 
govern us but the iron one of despotism. Liberty and the freest Uberty is compatible 
with virtue : when this Union cannot exist, the resort to physical forces cannot be avoided. 



From Rev. Pees. Caaaoll, Hampden, Sidney College, Virginia. 

With my own opinion on this subject of such vital moment to Americans, you are 
alreadjT, in some measure, acquainted. The design of forming such an Association, and 
of making it national, is truly a noble one, and in accordance with the liberal genius of 
our institutions. For the last ten years I have witnessed the various improvements in ^ 
the press, with a degree of painful solicitude as to the ultimate direction which its in- 
creased power might take. I have said to myself, ** what if the gigantic depravity of 
perverted genius and learning, shall have a preponderatory influence in wielding the 
energies of this wonderful engine?" And the recent increase of the works of motion 
and other light and ephemeral trash, has made me tremble, lest my fears on this subject 
inight yet be realized. I know of no theatre in the civilized world, where the press is 
likely to wield such an unlimited influence over the civil and moral destinies of man, as 
in our own country. A licentious press of itself, would be suflicient to work out our 
civil, social, and moral ruin, without requiring the lapse of any considerable length of 
time. To the mind of an intelligent observer, your proposed ^Society must appear to 
take rank amongst those grand conservative measures, called for by the exigencies of 
the times, and indispensaUe to the perpetuity of our pohtical and religious interests as a 
people. 

It is high time for patriots, philanthropists, and Christians, to bond together, and de- 
termine if possible, to gain the pre-occupancy of that ground, over wliich the influence 
of the press, in this country, will yet extend. It will be too late to do this, not many years 
hence. There is a wonderfully rapid onward course in all our efibrts as a nation. The 
influence of the press will follow this law which governs all American things. If the vir- 
tuous and the good, do not manage this engine while they may, it will, of necessity, soon 
pass into other and diflerent hands, and become in them, an appalUng mechanism of mis- 
chief and destruction. 



Faoh Rev. Hector Humphabts, Paes. St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. 

I most heartily bid you " God-speed," in your excellent undertaking ; and any eflbrts 
of mine, to promote the circulation of your papers in Maryland, are at your disposaL 



Faom Rev. Joel Paaker, Woodville, Miss. 

I look upon this movement as one of the most cheering evidences that Grod, in his 
holy Providence, will rescue this nation from the anarchy and infidelity, with which it is 
most alarmingly threatened. 
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From Ret. Wm. S. Potts, Marion Collegc, Missouri. 

In the sentiments expressed in the circular, I most heartily concur. The prostitution 
of the press, in our whole land, is most lamentable. The moral influence exerted by a 
large number of our periodicals, is of the most deleterious kind, and ou^ht to call forth 
the exertions of every friend to the moral and intellectual cultivation ot our youth. So 
many, through covetuous motives, have become the panders to vice and folly, scattering 
through the fength and breadth of the land, their flippant tales, jests, and scoffs at sacred 
things, that it is high time some more honourable should stand forth, to cater for the 
moral and intellectual wants of this vast Republic* If the pubUc taste has been vitiated, 
means should be taken immediately to rectify it 



From Samuel Aonew, Esq., Hamilton, Mo. 

The object of the circular struck me forcibly, and excited an interest which it intrin* 
ncally possesses to produce on every mind, in any proportionate degree alive to the best 
interests of our country. The purpose is one worthy of the most enlightened patriot, 
and the warmest hearted Christian. I rejoice that so noble and benevolent an enterprise 
has occupied the attention, and enlisted the efibrts of those whose character will give 
reputation and success to this generous enterprise. 

It will give me real pleasure to co-operate m any way with the Society in promotinjg 
their noble enterprise. This far west needs, in a peculiar measure, the influence of this 
cheering and Christian effort. 



From Benj. Bakewbll, Esq., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Bein^ fully convinced of the importance and advantage which might be expected to 
result from an Association of thisaescription, if Hased on the principles ofChnstian be- 
nevolence and hberality,,! shall be glad to receive a copy of the Constitution and such 
other information respecting the views of the Society, as may be necessary to form an 
opinion of them. Should they coincide with my own, I shall be happy to make them 
known in this community, and urge my fellow-citizens to co-operate with the Society in 
carrying them into efiect. 

It is presumed that an object so noble as the 'one proposed, will have nothing sectarian 
abont it, and as every Christian denomination possesses sufficient knowledge of Divine 
truth, to lead its professors in the path of virtue, if they will honestly and sincereljr follow 
h, no invidious distinctions will exist in an association whose professed object is " the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, imbued with the Spirit of Christianity," throughout the 
United States. 



Minutes of the Meeting at Saratoga Springs.* 

A meetins was held at Saratoga Springs, on Saturday evening, Aug. 6tb, of persons 
friendly to the formation of an American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

The Hon. Judge Wood worth of Albany was called to the Chair, and Professor S. 
P. B. Morse, appointed Secretary, 

Professor Proudfit of the New- York University, stated briefly the objects of the meet- 
ing. He mentioned that two meetings had recently been held in the city, of New- 
York, at which it had been proposed to form a national Institution, upon a broad and 
Catholic basis, for the general Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

For the example which had prompted such a design, we were indebted to the philan- 
thropists of England. It had been felt in that country, that a crisis had arisen, which 
demanded a combination of the talent and virtue of the land, to resist the alarming pro- 
gress of iffliorance and vice, and several noble institutions were now in spirited operation 
Sere, conducted on a scale commensurate with the great object to be gained. 

The friends of a similar design in this country, were happy in acknowledging them- 
selves indebted to the successful experiment made in our father land, for the first idea, 
as well as some of the principal outlines of their plan. And surely if an effort of this 
kind had been found necessary in En^and, it was doubly so here. We were citizens 
of a free Republic; and it was a universally acknowledged truth, that under such a 
government, the only pillars of public order, were the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 
ple. It was a truth, which thrust itself upon the view, every time we cast our eyes over 
the moving, heaving surface of our American population; and though it had long been 

•Fvaiiked by th« politMiMt of tko lUportw of the Now-Tork Obierrsr. 
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perceived and admitted, its deep and fearftil importance had not yet been folly oompre^ 
nended. That some effort of this kind should be made, was due to the national cha- 
racter. Who did not perceive that the situation and character of this people, was in an 
eminent degree peculiar ; it had no parallel in ancient or modern times. There was an 
excitability about it, which, in a peculiar manner exposed us to danger. The elements 
of Society are here in a state of perpetual excitement They need but a touch to kindle 
them into flame. Under such circumstances, it was our duty, as Christians and lovers of 
man, to look at posterity, and while yet it was possible, to strengthen all the safeguards, 
which went to control and to direct into right channels, the mighty, irrepressible, un- 
governable activity of such a mass of mind. Mere political institutions would be found 
utterly without force against the movements of such a power ; their feeble restraints 
dropped from it like flaxen thread from the limbs of an awaking giant It was mortd 
restraints idone which could hold in the passions of a ^eat people, free even to licen- 
tiousness, and increasing in a ten-fold ratio from the immigrations of every kindred people 
under heaven. This country enjoyed peculiar facilities for such an enterprise as had 
been proposed. If we had much to encounter, we had also much to wield. We pos- 
■essea, in an unshackled press, a power, which our English brethren enjoyed in a far 
less degree. There they had a losui of taxation and a rigid system of restricting laws to 
struggle against The expense occasioned by the Stamp duties, was there so enormous, 
that it had prevented British Societies, though embodying such an amount of talent, 
wealth, and the influence attached to rank, from accomplishing much that might other- 
wise have been eflSiCted. 

But, in America, we had none of these obstacles in the way. There was nothing here, 
to hang on the wheels of the national machine ; but on the contrary, our situation com- 
bined many facilities for the accompUshment of the design, which ought to encourage 
its friends m immediately entering on its prosecution. 

In the two meetings held in New- York, the object had been rather a careful and 
deliberate consideration of facts, than anv attempt at producing popular effect The re- 
sult of such consideration had been a aeep conviction that the time for such an effort 
was fuUv come. 

The fiiends of the design had felt desirous that a meeting should be held upon the 
subject, at Saratoga, where, as they knew, much talent and influence would, at this 
season, be congregated, from various and distant portions of our country. A more ex- 
tended meeting was expected soon to be held in New- York, at which, definite mea- 
sures would probably be resolved upon, toward speedily entering on the execution of the 
plan. 

Rev. Gorham D. Abbott of New- York, a^nt of the Committee, then submitted a 
statement of facts, showing the present condition of the American press ; the extent of its 
influence ; the predominant character of its issues ; and also gave a general description 
of f he system of operations now in successful progress by national Societies in Great 
Bntain, to make the power of the press bear more directly and efiectually on the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of the people; and urged the importance and necessity 
of uniting the influence and eflbrts of good men in a similar organization for this country. 

Rev. Dr. Potter, of Union College, Schenectady, then addressed the meeting as fol- 
lows : 

Professor Potter said he had no prepared speech, but he could not refuse to give his 
humble suffra^ in favour of a plan, the avowed object of which was the spread of useful 
knowledge. He laid enophasis on the word " useful," because all the claims of the plan 
rested on that feature. Some of the remarks which had been made in its favour, might 
lead to the supposition that the object of the proposed enterprise was the diffusion of re- 
ligiotu knowledge : but such was not the fact The object was to disseminate the pro- 
ducts of uninspired human learning, but such parts of it as were pervaded by christian 
morality. As the action of every Christian ou^ht to be pervaded by a general influence 
of Christianity, so every book which was provided for the use of a Christian land should 
bear upon its front the Christian character. The object, however, was not to print and 
circulate religious books : that should be left to the different religious denominations, to 
whom it properly belonged. This undertaking did not profess to touch the peculiarities 
of any religious sect, nor to provide reading for Christians alone ; but to provide and to 
disseminate that which every true patriot and enlightened philanthropist must approve. 
It had been charged upon one of the London Societies, that it had divorced literature from 
Christianity : and it might be said also that they had, in some degree, separated literature 
from science. Merely physical science, and its application especially to the arts, had 
hitherto appeared to form tne great object of that institution ; it nad not given to Britaina 
lUtraturt that was calculated to refine and to elevate the moral character. The institu- 
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tton coatemplated l>y the proposed Association, designed to embrace in its tattge of ptrfK 
licatioQ, physical, moral, and intellectual science and general history, Uie whole to b« 
pervaded and characterised by such a taste for Christian morals as should fit it to elevate 
and purify the public character. 

He had remarked at the outset that he laid emphasis on the word ** useful,*' in this 
undertaking. They heard it often said that ' ' the schoolmaster was abroad ;" but before 
he consratiuated himself or his comitrymen that such was the fact, he must pause. He 
knew that knowledge was power : but it was power ahke for evil and for good. If be 
knew that what the schoolmaster sent abroad was truth alone, then he admitted there 
was ground of rejoicing, for truth was calculated to elevate the mind ; but if it was error, 
if it was falsehood that was spreading, then was the boasted boon that fruit of the forbid* 
den tree, " whose mortal taste brought death into the world and all our wo." Better 
was it that the stream of knowledge should be shut off entirely, than that it should be 
poured abroad in ten thousand full torrents charged with the elements of moral disease 
and corruption. We were in the habit of glorying in the freedom of the press ; but 
before this could be a legitimate ^ound of boasting we must know what was the cha- 
racter of the press. The press might riot in its liberty, and pervert it to a curse. What 
security had we, in the existing state of things, that its power would be rightlv used ? 
Plone, but the interest of those who guided it. The press, in a free country like ours, 
was our all. • It determined the character of the literature of the people. And was it so 
that we had no other or better security for the application of so mighty an engine than 
motives merely mercenary ? Under such a guidance what aliment would the press pro- 
vide for the intellectual appetite of the people ? Just what the people asked lor. And 
what, in this age of phrenzied agitation was the kind of aliment for which the human 
mind would spontaneously ask ? Would it be healthy aliment? Was it such as would 
send the vigour of moral health through the limbs and sinews of this young republic Ah, 
no! There was but too much reason to fear that it would be such as was calculated 
only to madden and to degrade. With what anjdous curiosity did the American public 
lately peruse the loathsome details of one of the foulest crimes, the revolting scenes of 
the interior of a brothel. He asked every Christian patriot if it was not time that some- 
thins was done to check this stream of moral corruption ? Had not the time come when 
good men should combine ? Might it not with truth be said, that the destinies of thut 
republic hung upon an hour? Ought not its true friends to stand by the national foun- 
tains and guard them from poison ? The design aimed at was to construct an Ameri- 
can instrument — an instrument of mighty power — to be wielded by the wealth and 
intelligence of the American people. Tney proposed this as a starting point 
' The nation had been told with a tauntincr sneer, that Americans were a mere business 
people. He admitted that they were a business people, and he gloried in the fact Even 
m tnat spot, consecrated as it was to recreation ana enjoyment, they could not rest from 
business, but it was business of a high and holy character. The cause of Temperance 
had gathered its advocates from all parts of the land, and held them in conclave tor days 
together. To-night they were assembled on another great concern of national impor- 
tance ; and on the next evening another weighty subject of public concern was to be dis- 
cussed. He gloried in the fact that in this lugh sense we were a business people. But 
it had been asserted that we were a mere money-getting people: that the immense 
amount of talent which distinguished the nation was all combined and all expended, in 
the mere acquisition of property. It was true that great talent was thus engaged, and 
that vast amounts of property were accumulated. But for what 7 to be hoarded ? to be 
used for the mere purpose of individual indulgence ? It must be confessed that but too 
much of it was devoted to luxury and ostentation; but still, it was only justice to say 
fhat a great part of the national wealth was held by its possessors as a trust for God and 
for man. If the American people did display unprecedented talent, and industry, and en- 
terprise, they displayed unprecedented liberality also. As to money, if this design pro- 
ceeded, it must have it Money constituted the sinews of such an enterprise. It was- 
impossible to send forth millions of sheets daily, unless funds could be procured to start 
upon. The Executive Committee have asked the merchants of this land, men whom Grod 
has so blessed that they are becoming princes, to be the benefactors of this people, to 
feed their country with knowledge and truth, and thus send down an influence on the 
generations to come which shall bless them both for time and eternity. 

Professor P. added, that there were the most cheering indications that there existed 
among the intelligent monied men of the land, a readiness to patronize such a design. It 
was not twelve months since an American philanthropist had ofiered to place fifty thou- 
sand dollars in his hands to be applied to the object, and to take all the hazards of loss ia 
case of failure ; but the plan not then being ripe for execution^ he had since given to the 
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money a different direction. There was reason to expect other snch instances of mnni- 
ficent liberality. In every one of our great cities, liberal donations might easily be ob- 
tained. One hundred thousand dollars, at least, should be raised to enable this society 
to carry its measures fully into efiect 

Rev. Dr. Beecherof Sane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, then addressed the meeting. 
He dwelt upon the importance of diffusing through the entire mass of American Society, 
that knowledge which will purify and elevate the whole, alluding to the fact, that know 
ledge in its progress through the world, had hitherto been confined to comparatively 
small portions of human society. It had been like morning light, which gilds the moun- 
tain tops but reaches not the valleys. 

The following resolutions were then adopted. 

Resolved, As the opinion of this meeting, that a crisis has arrived in our country, in 
which the means of the intellectual and moral elevation of our entire population is due 
to them, and indispensible to the continuance of our invaluable institutions. 

Readvedf That the proposed organization of an American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, is a measure urgently demanded by the exigencies of the nation, and 
wisely adapted to secure its end, and shall receive our cordial co-operation. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Potter, the meeting then adjourned. 

Samuel F. R Morsb, Secretary. 



Minutes of the Meeting at Andovbk, Mass. 

Agreable to invitation, a public meeting was held on the evening of September 6, 1836, 
at which the Rev. Dr. Fat, of Charlestown, was appointed Chairman, and the Rkv. 
Samuel M. Worceester, of Salem, Secretary. The meeting was very fully attended by 
gentlemen from all parts of the country. After an address by Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, 
the following resolution, ofiered by Kev. Dr. Tappan, of Augusta, (Me.) was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, That we have listened with deep interest to the statements of Mr. Abbott, 
velative to the plan of the proposed "American Society for the Difiusion of Useful 
Knowledge,^ and that we regard it as eminently entitledf to the patronage of all, who 
would promote the best interests of our country and the world. 



Gi^^^A S Warren Fat, Chairman, 
feigned, ^ s^uBL M. Worcester, Sec»y. 



Extract from the Minutes of the State Convention of Common School 
Teachers, helo at the Capitol, in Albant, Sept. 20, 1836. 

Resolved, That we have heard with the deepest interest the statements, by the Rev. 
Gorham D. Abbott, of the proposed organization and objects of the '* Ajnerican 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge." 

Revived, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the peculiar state of our beloved 

country calls loudly for such an organization, and that we pledge ourselves to use every 

effort m our power to promote the objects of said Society. 

c:^«j $ GF. B. Glendinino, > o 

Signed, J g ^ g^^^^^ j Secretanes. 



Minutes of the Meeting at HARTFORn, Conn. 

At a public meeting, held in this place, Sept. 17, 1836, President Day, of Yale Col- 
lege, was chosen Chairman, and Rev. T. H. Uallaudett appointed Secretary. 

Mr. Abbott made a statement of facts, and of the objects of the Society — when, the 
following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That this meeting, feeling the deepest interest in the statements made by Mr. 
Abbott with regard to the state and influence of the American press, and the objects and 
plan of the " American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," cordially ap- 
prove of its leading design, and that we will, in the several places of our residence, 
cheerfully afibrd this Society our aid and co-operation. 

[Signed, T. H. Gallaudett, Sec'y. 



From the First Message to Congress, of the Father of his Country, Jan. 8, 1790. 

•* There is Bothing that can better deserve our patronage than the promotion of sci- ' 

ence and literature. Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public happiness, 
and in one in which the measures of government receiver their impression «o immedi- j 

ately from the sense of the community as in ours, it is proportionably essential. To the | 

security of a free constitution it contributes in various ways. By convincing those who j 

are entrusted with the public administration, that every valuable end of government is | 

best answered by the enlightened confidence of the people, and by teaching the people | 

themselves to know and to value their own rights ; to discern and provide against inva- ' 

sions of them ; to distinguish between oppression and the exercise of lawful authority ; { 

between burdens arising from a disregard to their convenience, and those resulting from 
the inevitable exigences of society ; to discriminate the spirit of liberty from that of 
licentiousness, cherishing the first, avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate 
vigilance against encroachment with an inviolable respect to the laws." 

WASHINGTON. 

" I am a friend to all rational measures for propagating knowledge among all classes 
of people. I wish success to the project of free libraries. A Republican government 
without knowledge and virtue, is a body without a soul." 

JOHN ADAMS. 



" By far the most important bill in our own code Is that for diffusing knowledge among 
i the people. JVb other sure foundation can be devised for the preservation of freedom 
I and happiness. Make a crusade against ignorance ; establish and improve the law for 
$ educating the common people. And without going into the monitory history of the an- 
\ cient world, in all its quarters, and at all its periods ; that of the soil in which we live, 
; and of its occupants, indigenous and emigrants, teaches the awful lesson, — that no nation 
is permitted to live in ignorance with impunity." 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

•* Throughout the civilized world, nations are courting the praise of fostering science 
and the useful arts ; and are opening their eyes to the principles and the blessings of 
representative government. The American people owe it to themselves and to the cause 
of free government, to prove by their establishments for the advancement and diffusion 
of knowledge, that their pplitical institutions, which are attracting observation from every 
quarter, are as favourable to the intellectual and moral improvement of man, as they 
' are conformable to his individual and social rights. What spectacle can be more edify- 
ing or more seasonable, than that of liberty and learning, each leaning on the other for 
their mutual and surest support?" 

JAMES MADISON. 

" Moral, political, and intellectual improvement, are duties assigned by the author of our 
! existence to social, no less than to individual man." * * * " Perhaps the very 
first instrument for the improvement of the condition of men is knowledge ; and to 
the acquisition of much of the knowledge adapted to the wants, the comforts, and enjoy- 
ments of human life, Public Institutions and Seminaries of learning are essential." 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

" The lessons contained in this invaluable legacy of Washington, (the Farewell Ad- 
dress,) to his countrypien, should be cherished in the hearts of every citizen to the last 
; generation ; and, perhaps, at no period of time could they be more usefully remem- 
I bered than at the present moment. For when we look at the scenes that are passing 
' around us, and dwell upon the pages of his parting address, his paternal counsels would 
seem to be not merely the oflTspring of wisdom and foresight, but the voice of prophecy, 
foretelling events, and warning us of the evil to come. More than forty years have pass- 
ed since this imperishable document was given to his countrymen. * * * Has the 
warning voice of Washington been forgotten ? 

ANDREW JACKSON'S Farewell Address. 



JFVom the Farewell Address to the People of the United States. 

"In proportion as the structure of a Government gives force to public opinioD, it i 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened." 

> WASHINGTON. 

" It is universally admitted, that a well instructed people alone can be a permanentljr 
free people." 

JAMES MADISON. 

" Education is the guardian of liberty and the bulwark of morality. Knowledge and 
virtue are generally inseparable companions, and are in the moral, what light and heat 
are in the natural world, the illuminating and vivifying principle. * * * Every 
effort ought to be made to fortify our free institutions ; and the great bulw£[rk of security 
is to be found in education — the culture of the heart and the head, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, piety and morality. * * * Upon education we must rely for the purity, thf 
preservation, and the perpetuation of republican government. In this sacred cause w^ 
cannot exercise too much liberality. It is identified with our best interests in this worid^ 
and with our best destinies ia the world to come." 

DE WITT CLINTON. 

" For learning be liberal. Spare no cost ; for by such parsimony all is lost that k^ 
saved ; but let it be useful knowledge, such as is consistent with truth and godliness." 

WILLIAM PENN. 

J\Iessage of Governor Wolfe^ to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 

" The improvement of the mind should be the first care of the American Statesman {^ 
and the dissemination of learning and knowledge ought to form one of the principal ob- 
jects of his ambition. Virtue and intelligence are the only appropriate pillars lipod 
which a republican government can securely rest ; without these, liberty itself would 
soon degenerate into licentiousness, and our free and liberal institutions, so highly cher- 
ished by ourselves, and so much admired and respected by the wise and patriotic of other 
nations, would be engulfed in anarchy, and become the reproach of the friends and- 
vthe derision of the enemies of the equal rights of man, in every quarter of the globe." 

GEORGE WOLFE. 



" Virtue is the soul of a Republic. To promote this, laws for the suppression * 
vice and immorality will be as ineffectual as the increase and enlargement of jailsJ 
There is but one method of pre venting crimes and of rendering a republican form of gov 
ernment durable ; and that is, by disseminating the seeds of virtue and ktiowled| 
through every part of the state, by means of proper modes." 

BENJAMIN RUSH. 

Dr. Dick of Glasgow, has dedicated the fifth volume of his works to Thaddeus Sle 
vens, Esq. of Gettysburgh, Pa., as follows: — 

TO THADDEUS STEVENS^ ESQ. 

This volume is inscribed, as a small testimony of respect for his patriotic and benevoleni 
exertions, in procuring the means, aiid promoting the cause, of Universal Education 
Pennsylvania, * By his obedient servant^ THE A UTHOR. 

In one of Dr. Dick's late letters to a gentleman of Philadelphia, he makes this^ 
mark — " It is in' your country (the United States) that I expect to see the earliest 
most splendid exertions made for the universal education 'of all ranks, and t: 
RENOVATION OF SOCIETY.'' — Gettysburgli i^tar. 
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DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

1. GENERAL DESIGN OP THE INSTITUTION. 

The establishment of a National Institution for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, has, for a length of time, engaged the attention of individuals in 
different parts of this countrjr. In the course of the past year, measures 
were adopted in relation to this subject, of which the public has already been 
informed. The Institution has been duly organized ; and the Executive 
Oommittee now respectfully submit to the consideration of their fellow- 
citizens, the following statement of its plan and objects : 

It is the design of this Society to unite the efforts of literary, scientific, 
wealthy, and benevolent men, in diffusing useful knowledge,' and in employ- 
ing the arts of printing and engraving, in a way most likely to be interesting^ 
salutary, and elevating to the popular mind. 

There is in tUs country, it is believed, at the present time, a demand 
for the means of knowledge, which may with propriety be characterized as 
a NATIONAL DEMAND ; a demand for useful knowledge from all classes of 
the people far exceeding the supply. 

There are, however, in the vast resources of the literature of foreign 
countries, in the productions of eminent authors at home, and in the enter- 
prise and spirit of our citizens, means amply adequate for the supply of this 
demand. From these resources the means of wholesome intellectual cul- 
ture, and of individual and social improvement, may be brought into the otrcle 
of every family, and within the reach of every reader. 

The materials for carrying out this design are abundant : — Delineations 
of the works of our Creator; the innumerable objects of interest in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; the history of the world ; the 
varied scenes and events of past ages ; the origin of nations ; the growth of 
empires ; the ruin of cities ; the overthrow of kingdoms and thrones ; nar- 
ratives of voyages and travels over every sea and land ; the civil and 
political circumstances ; the intellectual, social, and domestic condition of 



the great family of nations ; the biography of the great and good ; the 
progress of knowledge ; the opening prospects of society ; the discoveries 
of genius ; the improvements in the useful and the ornamental arts ; the 
wide range of science and philosophy, material, intellectual and moral ; in 
short, the moving worlds of mind and matter, furnish inexhaustible mate- 
rials for useful publications, adapted to improve and elevate the mind, and 
to promote the best social and moral mterests of society. 

In an undertaking of this nature, it were affectation, at this period, not 
to recognise the influence of the Christian religion, as the great source and 
the only preservative of all our blessings, individual and national. Its 
great truths and sanctions are the only foundation of sound morality, the 
only defence of public and private virtue, the only safeguard of the social 
and moral welfare of individuals and communities. Its principles can alone 
inspire that purity, charity, and order, which are essential to freedom, and 
without which our free institutions must come to an end. 

It is, however, no part of the plan or design, to propagate particular reli- 
gious doctrines or theories ; but to disseminate such useful prtictical know- 
ledge, as may not only instruct, but exert among all classes a pure and eleva- 
ted moral influence in respect to individual duty, in the various relations 
of Me. 

It will always encourage the circulation of good books by whomsoever 
published. It will regard the author or publisher of a useful volume as a 
co-worker, and a public benefactor. And any individual who will employ 
the pen or the press in extending the influence of knowledge and virtue, 
will find in this institution a friend and ally. 

It will be a primary object to interest the youth of our country; and 
to invite and facilitate their acquaintance with works of the most improving 
character, by issuing them in the best style and by the free use of valuable 
illustrative engravings. It is hoped through the instrumentality of the So- 
ciety, to bring within the reach of the entire youthful population of the land, 
a rich variety of works, eminently calculated to expand and invigorate the 
mind, improve the heart, and lay the foundation of real worth of character. 



2. IMPORTANCE OP SUCH AN INSTITUTION. 

If we trace the progress of publications in the United States, since 
the commencement of the present century, in character, as well as amount, 
and observe the vast improvement in books of elementary instruction, and 
the happy adaptation in general of the style of American authors to popular 
use, it may be doubted, whether in any age of the world, or in any country, 
such rapid and giant strides were ever before made, in developing the 
mental energies of a nation. Probably no other nation ever existed, in which 
the Iiabit of r$admg was so nearly universal. 



The unparalleled circulation of newspapers and periodicals of every 
description, has awakened a taste and desire for more solid and extensive 
reading, which every successive supply will only serve to increase. The 
authors, editors, and teachers of this age and country, have done more, per- 
haps, to wake up the mind of an entire populatiorij than any other set of 
men that ever lived ; and American publishers and printers have never been 
surpassed in the energy and enterprise with which they have wielded the 
press. 

Our hundred Colleges, our Academies, High Schools, and Lyceums, 
scattered over the whole land ; our Public School System, the extension and 
improvement of the means of education in Primary and even Infknt Depart- 
ments ; our tens of thousands of Sabbath Schools with their libraries, plac- 
ing hundreds of thousands of volumes in the hands of our juvenile popula- 
tion, have exerted, and are still exerting, a most powerful influence through 
the whole community, in favour of intellectual and moral cultivation. 

If we look forward but a few years, we must see that the great mass 
of mind, throughout our land, cannot rest satisfied with any ordinary supply 
of the means of knowledge. The desire for knowledge will constantly in- 
crease, and the more regular and systematic the supply, the more steady 
and ever increasing will be the demand. 

In about twenty years, at the present rate of increase, our population will 
be doubled. Of course, if the means of intellectual improvement only 
keep pace with the increase of our numbers, *we must, in that brief period, 
double the amount of all the publications now extant in the land, to say 
nothing of replacing the millions of volumes, which it is hoped will be worn 
out by careful use. And who can foretell the yet undiscovered progression, 
which the mind of such a community will make, in its demands for the 
means of knowledge ? 

In these circumstances, the question arises, what is to be the character 
and tendency of the incalculable amount of reading with which this nation 
must be provided during twenty years to come ? and surely it is a ques- 
tion of momentous import. The destiny of our country, and the best 
interests of man, are dependent on the answer. 

If the mind of this nation shall be well-informed, well-balanced, well- 
disciplined, and regulated by principles of virtue and piety, our glorious in- 
stitutions will continue. But ignorance, immorality, &nd freedom, cannot 
co-exist 

With such views as these, can we estimate too highly the importance of 
a National Institution, to aid in providing mental aliment for the people ; in 
systematizing the various departments of knowledge of practical utility, and 
in issuing publications suited to the varied taste and capacity of different 
classes and ages, and which may be received with confidence by all, as well 
adapted to prepare the readers to discharge the duties of intelligent and 
virtuous citizens ? 



The Committee are also impressed with a sense of the importance of 
such an institution, from the great and increasing influx of foreign popula- 
tion, for whose intellectual culture no suitable provision is made. During 
eight months, in the year of 1836, from April 1 to December 1, more 
than 55,000 emigrants arrived at the port of New-York.* It is estimated, 
that the average arrival on our shores is more than 10,000 per month, 
throughout the year. Every additional facility for crossing the Atlantic 
will be likely to increase the number; and no one can tell how great and 
numerous the arrivals from the old world will be, when steam-ships shall 
connect it with the new.f 

It is said that there are 30,000 Germans in the city of New-York. In 
Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania, the proportion is much greater. 
The Irish, Swiss, and French, especially in the valley of the West, swell 
the aggregate of our foreign population to a vast amount. They are cut 
off, in a great measure, from the use of books and other vehicles of informa- 
tion, circulated in their native tongue at home, and no adequate provision, if 
any at all, is here made for their improvement 

This institution hopes to render invaluable service to them and to our 
country, by providing books of elementary instruction and general informa- 
tion on all subjects, expressly for foreigners and their children ; and thus 
to diffuse among them right views of their relations and duties as men, and 
as American citizens ; of the nature of our government and civil institutions, 
and the obligations they impose on all who enjoy their blessings. 

Not only do the condition and prospects of our own country, but those 
of the world, call for such an institution. The cry of waiting millions 
throughout the earth is for knowledge. Almost every uncivilized people 
are looking to this country and to England for books, for a printer and a press. 
Tons of printing type have already been sent from the United States to dif- 
ferent portions of the uncivilized world ; and the Committee, in common 
with the multitude of enlightened philanthropists who adorn the age, recog- 
nise the obligations resting upon us as a nation, to spread over the whole 
earth, every species of knowledge calculated to meliorate the condition of 
man. 

In what age of the world, among what people, that ever existed, have so 
many circumstances combined to make such an enterprise, not only in^ 
portant and practicable, but almost indispensable 1 If we consider the ne- 
cessities of our own country alone, and Uie yet uncertain issue of the great 
experiment of a self-governing people, so far, however successful, can an 
American think any effort too great or too costly, to save ourselves from 

* Custom-House Returns. 

t Professor Lehmanousky recently stated at Cincinnati, that 500,000 Germans, alone, 
are preparing to emigrate to this country, the coming year ; and Professor Stow of Cin- 
dnasti, who haa recently returned from Germany, corroborates the opinion. 



the calamity, and the world from the disappointment of a final failure. Our 
government is one purely of public opinion ; our institutions, our laws, our 
Republic itself must be sustained, if sustained at all, by the <* voice of the 
people ;" and what that voice shall be, is to be determined by the general 
intelligence and virtuous principle, which may be diffiised through the 
community. 

Let us give heed to the almost prophetic admonition of the father of his 
country, in the following passage from his farewell address : 

** Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, i«* 
ligion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labour to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these fii^nest props of the duties of men and 
citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish theftn. A volume could not trace all their connexions with 
private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation de- 
sert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice? 
and let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence ctf 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect, that national morality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle. 

*' It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular governments. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less force 
to every species of free government Who that is a sincere friend to it, can 
look with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? 
** Promote, then, as objects of primary importance* Institutions 
FOR THE General Diffusion of Knowledge." 



«. EXTBINT Ot? THE FIELD. 

There can be'no question^that our country, considering all the circum- 
stances of its present condition and prospects, promises to be oqe of the 
greatest reading countries in the world. Already the number of news- 
papers in circulation is four times as great, as it is in Great Britain, Fmnce, 
or Germany, in proportion to the population. And it is highly probable, 
judging from the data which are accessible, that a greater number of volumeii, 
in proportion to the population, are annually circulated here, than in the 
mother country, and the ratio is rapidly mcreasing. 

The Society has already collected a mass of statistics, relative to the 
progress of the art of printing, showing the extent to which the business ^ 
printing md publishing has already been prosectited in some Eurojeaa 



countries, as an indication of what may hereafter be expected from it here* 
They clearly show the magnitude of the field which this Society has open 
before it. Some of these statistics will be embodied in the present pam- 
phlet, if its limits will allow, or they will be given to the public in another 
form, among the early publications of the Society. 

The English press alone, estimating from the increase of its issues, dur- 
ing the last ten years, will give to the world, in ten years to come, naore 
than twenty thousand new works in the English language, exclusive of 
pamphlets and re-prints. A large proportion of these will be local in their 
chara^cter, and another large proportion will not be adapted to us. Of 
others, some will be salutary, and some highly injurious in their tendency ; 
and the welfare of the community will depend in a very great degree, upon 
the proportion of these two classes, which succeed in obtaining a permanent 
circulation. 

Besides, therefore, what this Society can do in producing works of its 
own, calculated to instruct and improve the community, how vast its influ- 
ence may be, if it is well sustained, in selecting from this great mass, those 
works which are §tted to exert a salutary influence, and giving extent and 
permanency to their circulation ; and by thus supplying the mighty mass of 
mind around us with what is good, help to exclude from it, influences which 
tend to corrupt and destroy. 
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At a Meeting of Citizens held in the Clinton-Hall, New- Fork, on the 
evening of October 17th, 1836, for the purpose of hearing the Report of a 
Committee, appointed in May last, to mature a Constitution for an " Ame- 
rican Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge :" 

Hon. Albert Gallatin was called to the Chair, and 

Charles Butler, Esq., appointed Secretary. 

Professor John Proudfit, in behalf of the Committee, stated the origin 
and objects of the meeting. 

The Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, agent of the Committee, submitted briefly 
a view of the operations of the press'in this country and in Europe ; and of 
the proceedings of the English societies similar in their design to the one 
proposed. 

As the report of his agency, it was stated, that distinguished men in vari- 
ous parts of the country had expressed their deep conviction of the impor- 
tance and practicability of the object; and that meetings in relation to it had 



been held at Saratoga, at Hartford, at Andover, and at the State Conven- 
tion of Common School Teacheri in Albany. The minutes of those meetings 
and the resolutions which were adopted, cordially approving the object, 
were read.* 

The communications which had been received by the. Committee were 
submitted. More than My in number had come to hand, from distinguished 
individuals, in the following States : — Maine, New-Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, New- York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South- 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri. 
Among the writers were Governors of States, Justices of the United 
States, and State Courts, Members of the General and State Legislatures, 
Presidents of Colleges, Professors in Theological Seminaries, Teachers, 
Lawyers, Physicians, Merchants, Manufacturers, and Agriculturalists., 

The letters of most of the following, or extracts from them, were read: — 
Their Excellencies Gov. Everett, Gov. Vroom, and Lieut. Gov. Robert- 
son ; the Hon. Theod. Frelinghuysen, and Chief Justice Homblower ; An- 
thony Barclay, James Wadsworth, and W. H. Seward, Esquires, expressing 
the most cordial and hearty concurrence in the objects of the Society. 

The Constitution was then discussed, amended, and adopted, Article by 
Article, and with subsequent constitutional amendments, stands as follows : 



1. CONSTITUTION. 



Articlb I. 

The name of this Association shall be ** The Ambricait Sogibtt for 
THB Diffusion of Useful Knowledge." 

Article H. 

The annual payment of Five Dollars or more, shall constitute an indi- 
vidual a Mbmbbr of this Society ; of one hundred dollars within any one 
year, a Lifb Member i of five hundred dollars, a Life Director, and 
of one thousand dollars, within the same period, a Life Director, and 
an honorary member of the Executive Committee. 

Article HI. 

Every member shall be equally entitled to vote at the meetings of the 
Society, shall be eligible to any office, and shall have the privilege of pur- 

"■Sm Appendix. 

2 
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cliasiiig the pablicattons of the Society, at a reduced price. Life Members 
and Life Directors shall also be entitled to receive five per cent annually 
on the amount of their payments, in the publications of the Society, if 
applied for within the year. 

Article IV. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held at such time, in the 
month of November, as the Board of Directors shall appoint ; at which 
Meeting there shall be chosen, a President, as many Vice-Presidents as 
the Society may deem proper, and a Recording Secretary, all of whom shall 
be ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall hold the same 
relation to that Board as they do to the Society. They shall continue in 
office until their successors are chosen. 

Article V. 

At the first meeting of the Society, there shall be chosen forty Directors, 
who, with the Officers and Life Directors, shall form a Board for the 
general management of the affairs of the Society. The elected Directors 
at the first meeting of the Board, shall be divided into four equal classes, 
whose terms of service respectively, shall be, one, two, three, and four 
years. At each subsequent annual meeting, one class shall be chosen for 
the four years next ensuing, the retiring members being re-eligible. The 
Board at their first meeting, and annually thereafler, shall appoint a 
Treasurer, and choose an Executive Committee, twenty-four in number, 
fifteen of whom, at least, shall be residents of the city of New- York. They 
shall make their own By-Laws, shall have power to fill vacancies, and 
shall annually report to the Society. Nine members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Article VL 

The Executive Committee shall elect their Chairman and other officers, 
and make their own By-Laws ; they shall have the immediate direction 
of the funds and concerns of the Society, but shall not be authorized to 
render any of its members responsible, beyond the amount of their sub- 
scription ; they shall carry into effect the resolutions of the Board of Di 
rectors, shall have power to call Special meetings of the same, and shall 
continue in office until a new Committee is chosen. 

Article VII. 

The Executive Committee shall elect from their own body, Standing 
Committees of Publication, each of which shall consist of at least three 
members ; and no volume shall be issued, in the name of the Society, with- 
out the unanimous approbation of one of such Committees. 
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Article YIII. 

The Executive Committee shall amiually report in detail to the Board ot 
Directors, a statement of their operations during the year, together with 
their existing engagements and works on hand and in progress. Through 
the Treasurer, they shall also make report of all receipts and expenditures, 
together with the condition of the Treasury, its assets, and liabilities. Such 
report shall be audited by the Board of Directors. 

Artiglb IX. 

The Executive Committee shall have power to elect honorary membeni 
of the Society. 

Article X. 

Associations formed in aid of the objects and funds of this Society, and 
in accordance with the principles of this Constitution, shall be recognised 
as auxiliary; their members shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
members of the Parent Society, and their Presiding Officers, or other 
Delegates, shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Board of 
Directors. 

Article XL 

No alteration shall be made in this Constitution, unless approved by 
two-thirds of the Executive Committee ; by two-thirds of the Board of 
Directors, present at a regular meeting, and by a majority of the members 
of the Society, present at an annual meeting, or one summoned with notice 
of its object. 
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3. SYNOPSIS OP THE PROPOSED PLAIT. 

1st. The objects of this Societj are, — To promote the Diffiision of 
Useful Knowledge among all classes of the community, by issuing pure, 
entertaining, and valuable publications, in a cheap and popular form ; — 
To elevate the character of our national literature, and raise the standard 
of morality, by the introduction and more general diffusion of works of in- 
trinsic merit, in Belles Lettres, in Christian morals, in the Arts, in Science, 
physical, intellectual and moral; — To promote the improvement of our 
systems of Common School Education, by providing standard sets of books 
of instruction for Schools, and by procuring and publishing Statistics and 
facts, calculated to illustrate the condition and prospects of education in our 
own, and other countries. To provide suitable works of entertainment and 
information for children and youth ; — To furnish the means of elementaiy 
instruction and general knowledge, in their own language, for resident for- 
eigners and their children ; — To cherish the general interests of literature, 
education, and religion ; of agriculture, of commerce, &nd of the arts, by pre- 
paring appropriate standard Libraries of Useful Knowledge, embellished with 
illustrative engravings, and imbued with a Christian spirit, for families and 
schools, for the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the seaman, and the 
settler in the West, such as every true patriot and enlightened philanthro- 
pist must approve ; — And to establish correspondence with Societies and 
men of literature in our own and foreign lands, engaged in similar objects, 
with a view to procure every facility for promoting intellectual, social, and 
moral improvement. 

2d. The means by which the Society hope to accomplish these objects, 
will be, by annual subscriptions, by donations and bequests from persons 
who feel interested in giving aid to such an enterprise. 

3d. The management of the funds, and the general arrangements for car- 
rying into effect the objects of this Society, will be vested in a Committee 
of twenty-four, to be chosen by the Board of Directors at their annual 
meeting. 

4th. The publications of the Society, will be under the direction of select 
Committees, appointed by the Executive Committee. 

6th. As the object of the Society is, the Diffusion of Knowledge through 
the Press, it will not be necessary that a separate system of auxiliaries 
should be organized and maintained throughout the country, with exclusive 
reference to these operations, as existing institutions, such as Library 
Societies, Lyceums, Literary Institutions, or even a few associated indi- 
viduals can dp in any place all that is necessary, for the introducing and 
circulating the Society's publications. 

The details of arrangements for the co-operation of auxiliaries and for 
the effective action of the Society, will be determined from time to time, 
as occasion may require. 
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EUROPEAN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

The plan of an American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
was suggested by an examination of the structure and operations of various 
European Societies, for the advancement of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. Almost every branch of knowledge, which the human mind can pur- 
sue, calculated to further the improvement and happiness of mankind, has 
somewhere in Great Britain, or on the Continent, called forth an Association 
of congenial spirits for its promotion. 

There is also another class of institutions, commenced within a few years 
past, whose object is to diffuse, among all classes of the community, the 
resulU of the Literary and Scientific researches of individuals, as well as 
of public bodies. 

The idea naturally suggested itself, that an American Society might, 
with great advantage, avail itself of these labours abroad ; and by corres- 
ponding efforts in our own country, do a great and good work in spread- 
ing information among the people, and promoting the best interests of the 
community. 

A brief sketch of some of the European Institutions, will convey an 
idea of the extent and usefulness of such operations abroad, of the ad- 
vantages which this Society may dbrive from their labours, and of the 
importance and practicability of similar efforts in our own country. 

There are m London no less than twenty-six Associations, comprising 
13,300 members, founded for the sole purpose of promoting the interests 
of learning and science, and for diffusing useful knowledge ; some of these 
we shall briefly describe : — 



1. THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

More than One Hundred and Thirty Years since, a few individuals 
in London, associated themselves to establish this Institution. On the 8th 
March, 1699, they met for the first time. The declaration which they 
put forth was brief, simple, and beautifully axpKssive of their noble object. 
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— " Whereas the growth of vice and immorality is greatly owing to gross 
ignorance of the principles of the Christian Religion ; we, whose names are 
underwritten, do agree to meet together, as often as we can conveniently, 
to consult (under the conduct of Divine Providence and assistance,) how 
we may be able, by due and lawful methods, to promote Christian Know- 
ledge." 

The first meeting of the Society consisted of only jive persons. The 
numbers gradually increased, until, in about two years, the sphere of theii* 
operations became so extended, that it was found necessary to divide the 
Institution into two distinct branches. 

One branch was incorporated by William III., under the name of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign parts. This branch became 
very efficient in its operations, and our forefathers in this country were much 
indebted to it, for many of our early Christian Ministers. 

The other branch retained the original name, and continued to prosecute 
its objects in two distinct departments ; namely, first, the foundation and en- 
couragement of Public Charity Schools ; — secondly, the distribution of the 
Bible, the Prayer-Book, Homilies and other Religious Books and Tracts, 
approved by the Church of England. 

This Society has the honour of being the first public body, that advo- 
cated and supported the general education of the people. In this depart- 
ment of its operations it has done great good. One of its first objects was, 
the establishment of Schools in each parish, in and about London. In ten 
years they numbered nearly Five Thousand children in London alone, 
receiving the benefit of Christian education, through its instrumentality; 
And in 1741, there had been more than Two Thousand schools founded in 
difierent parts of the kingdom, by the Society's efibrts. 

In 1784, when Sunday Schools were introduced, this Society extended 
its powerful encouragement to this new method of supplying a religious 
education. 

In 1811, it gave origin to the Natfonal Society for the Education of the 
Poor on Christian Principles. The returns made to the Secretary of State 
of the Home Department now show more than one million two hun- 
BRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND CHILDREN, lu woek-day Schools, and moie 
than ONE MILLION AND A HALF in Suuday Schools, under the patronage 
of this Society, receiving Christian education, on the principles of the 
Church of England. The National Schools are limited to the use of such 
religious books as are published by this Society. 

The other department of the Society's labours, the circulation of good 
books, has not been less efficient and useful than this. For more than a 
century, it has been supplying the clergy with cheap standard books for 
their parishioners ; the Hospitals, Workhouses, and Prisons ; the Army 
and INavy, and the Colonies of Great Britain all over the Globe. 

Through this Society, in 1825, every soldier in Great Britain was, by 
pubUc authority, supplied with a Bible and Prayer-Book. 
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la 1827, evory seaman, in her ships of war, was supplied with the same ; 
and the religious publications sanctioned by the Society, constituted the 
^Tavcd Libraries for her public ships. 

In the progress of its operations, the Bible and religious books have been 
published in different languages, and very extensively circulated. 

One great object of the Society was, to promote the progress of Chris- 
tian Knowledge in Foreign lands.* For this purpose they established Fo- 
reign Committees, of which there are now fiiiy in zealous and successful 
operation, diffusing a practical knowledge of Christian truth, in the Colonies 
and other foreign dependencies of the empire. Each of the several Com- 
mittees has under its care a particular poition of the foreign field, investi- 
gating its condition and wants, and directing the appropriate supplies. 

In India, upwards of 200 native congregations have been gathered to- 
gether, by the instrumentality of this Society; and when visited by Bishop 
Heber, they were regarded by him, as holding "the strength of the Chris- 
tian cause in India." 

It is more than One Hundred Years^ since this Society established, per- 
haps the first Mission Press in the world, at Vepery, near Madras. Sup- 
plies of books, paper, materials for printing, and other stores, have long 
been furnished annually by this Society, to various Mission Stations and 
Schools in the East 

At some of the Foreign Stations, they supply the Schools with books of 
elementary instruction, containing the best moral influences. 

The Society has publications in Tamil, Persian, Arabic, Teluzoo, Guz- 
zerattee, Hindostanee, and Singalese. 

They have Local Committees and Parochial Schools established in the 
princi(Md places in the West Indies, the Bermudas, Prince Edward, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Canadas. 

The Committee say in their one hundredth published Report, that " many, 
very many pious members of the Church, in distant Colonies, have been 
taught to look to the Society, as t^ chief source, under Providence, of 
sound Religious Knowledge and impi^vement for themselves, their child- 
ren, and their children's children, aod 4s a centre and bond of union for the 
whole British £mpire."f 

This venerable Institution had thus, for more than one hundred and thirty 
years, been prosecuting its objects with great and increasing success. Its 
influence in promoting the great cause of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, throughout the whole extent of the British empire, it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate. If we regard its early commencement, or the objects, 
which from time to time have engaged its attention, it seems to have been 
the parent of the great institutions, which have since arisen to wield the 
press and bless the world. 

In 1832 the Society appointed a special Committee of General Literature 
and Education, to take up systematically the work of providing cheap popu- 

* Principally in the British Colonies. f Annual Report, 1833. 
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lar publications of an elevated character and moral tendency. The first 
work they produced was the ** Saturday Magazine." London and all the 
large towns of the kingdom had been inundated with low and pernicious 
penny publications. . A catalogue of the periodicals of this description was 
made out, and submitted to the Committee. There was the " Devil in 
London," "Figaro in London," " The Devil's Walk," " Slapat the Church," 
and others of similar character. 

The example of the Fenny Magazine, in supplanting a number, of the 
most frivolous, scurrilous, and blasphemous publications, by substituting a 
work of real merit and intrinsic interest, convinced the Committee of the 
necessity of cheap popular works of moral tendency to meet the spirit of the 
times, or in the language of the Archbishop of Armagh, in the last annual 
sermon before the Society, " to bring the acquisition of knowledge within 
the guidance and safeguard of sound religious principles, and to combine 
religious instruction with the pursuits of human learning." 

They determined to meet the existing evil on its own ground, and to issue 
a Magazine attractive and superior in its general character, and imbued with 
a mild Christian influence, in the hope of supplanting the infidel and irre- 
ligious works which were pouring forth from the press. 

The following extract from the Prospectus of the American Edition of 
the Saturday Magazine, shows the state of things which gave origin to the 
publication and the general views of the Committee in undertaking it. 

"At the time of its adoption, infidel and irreligious publications were most indus- 
triously circulated throughout the whole of Great Britain. The friends of social order, 
of vital religion, and of all the best interests of society, had reason to fear the subversion 
of the fairest civil, social, and religious institutions oi the land. Atheism, infidelity, and 
irreligion of every form, were at work in the verjr elements of society. The Committee 
resolved to make a vigorous effi>rt to redeem the increasing power of the press from such 
baneful perversions, and if possible to make them bear more directly and effectually 
upon the universal spread or knowledge, in connexion with sound principles of morality 
and reli^on. 

" For this purpose the^ issued the * Saturday Magazine,' intending to make it a cheap 
yet valuable and interesting work, adapted ;prith great care and attention to all cUuset of 
readers. They hoped, by its cheapness, and the interest and real merit of its contents, 
to supplant those pernicious publications vAiich threatened irreparable evil to the social 
system. ( 

"The. experiment proved eminently successful. The Committee reported, at the 
close of the first ten months of its publication, * that it had (with one exception, *Th6 
Penny Magazine,') outstripped all its contemporaries, in the extent of its circulation. Its 
regular sale was eighty thousand copies a week.' They also added, ' that the licentious 
and unprincipled cheap publications, which in the early part of the year had been expo- 
sed for sale at every corner of the streets of the metropohs, and in the provincial towns, 
had in a great measure disappeared.' 

" At the close of the secona year of its i>ublication the Committee reported, ' an inereat€ 
of nearly fiptbbn thousand copies to its weekly circulation,' and that 'the average 
number circulated each week, including the supplements, was more than ninety-five 
thousand copies.' ' The total number sold during the year was more than /our million^ 
nine hundred andfifiy thousand.^ ' Its influence had not been confined to Great Britain, 
or the British Colonies. Most of its principal articles had been translated into foreign 
languages. Stereotype metal casts from its wood cuts, had been supplied to respectable 
publishers in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Hungary, Italy, and South America, 
and communications which had been made from other countries, led the Committee to 
anticipate the difiusion of good principles, through the medium of this work, over no 
inoonsiderable portion of the Gbbe.'" 
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Th.e Present Offioen of tUe Soelefr are. 

His Gracb the Archbishop of Ganterburt, President 

Rev. George Owen, Cambridge, M. A. \ 

Rev. George D'Oyley, D. D. V Treasurers. 

Henry Hugh Hoare, Esq* j 

Rev, William Parker, M. A. 
Rev. George Tomlinson, M. A. 

Rev. Thomas B. Murray, Assistant Secretary. 



Secretaries. 



The Standing Committee^ consists of Sixty-nine^ including the Arch- 
bishops and many of the most distinguished individuals in Great Britain. 

The Foreign Translation Committee^ consists of Forty-nine. 

The Committee of General Literature and Education consists of Twehu 
Many of the individuals are, however, members of more than one Com- 
mittee. 

The influence and usefulness of the Institution is greatly promoted 
by the efforts of Local Committees established in all the principal cities 
and towns of the kingdom. They act for increasing its funds, enlarging 
the sphere of operations, facilitating communication with the Parent So- 
ciety, and affording to the districts, in which they are established, a more 
easy and extensive supply of the Publications. 

There are Three Hundred Distr'^'i or Auxiliary Committees in Great 
Britain, and Fifty in Foreign parts, acting in co-operation with the So- 
ciety. 

The income of the Society arises from Annual Subscriptions, Donations, 
and Bequests. 

The subscribing members of the Society are, Gentlemen, Eleven Thou* 
sand Eight Hundred and Forty-one, paying annually, from One to Ten 
Guineas each ; or making a donation varying from £20 to £200, in lieU 
of an annual subscription. And, Ladies, Two Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Eighty-four, psiying annually from One to Five Guineas ; or making 
a donation from £20 to £100, in lipu of it. Being equal to Fourteen 
Thousand Six Hundred annual subscribers of a Guinea a year ; amount- 
ing to $64,800, at par. 

Some idea of the extent of the operations and influence of this Society 
may be obtained from the following statement of its income during five 
years past. 





1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1835. 


1836. 


In pounds sterling, 


£66,869. 


£70,336. 


£74,094. 


£73,236. 


£30,392. 


In dollars at par, 


$294,234. 


j|312,292. 


$328,977. 


$325,168. 


$356,940. 



The sales of the works of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education alone, during the years 1833 and 1834, amounted to £56,000, 
= $248,640, at par. 

The legacies made to this Society from its commencement to the year 

1836, amount to upwards of £200,000 in cash, bank stock, or funded pro- 
perty, = $888,000. 

Among these will be found — 
One legacy of Baron Vryhovcn, . . . .£66,331 4 2, or about jj| 294,510 at par. 

" Rev. Edward Parkinson, . 20,000 00 0, " 88,800 " 

" Rev. R. Wilkes, .... 17,722 15 6, " 78,689 " 

" Rev. Richard Canning, . . 9,945 15 3, *' 44,159 " 

" Mrs. Jane Mander, . . . 7,064 8 2, " 31,365 " 

" Earl of Kerry, ..... 5,831 13 3, " 25,892 " 

" Mrs. Palmer, 4,000 00 0, " 17,760 « 

" Mrs. Elkins, 3,500 00 0, « 15,540. « 

" Joseph Hudson, Esq., . . 3,000 00 0, " 13,320 " 

•• Lord Godolphin, .... 2,000 00 0, " 8,880 " 

" Jacob Bryant, Esq., . . . 2,000 00 0, « 8,880 " 

" . Thomas Smith, Esq., . . 2,000 00 0, " " 8,880 ** 

*« Isaac Hollis, Esq., . . . 1,900 00 0, " 8,436 " 

" Henry Braddon, Esq., . . 1,750 00 0, " 7,770 " 

" Mrs. Francis Byrd, . . . 1,230 00 0, " 5,461 « 

Twelve legacies of 1,000 00 0, " 4,440 each. 

Many others of £700, 600, 500, 400, 300, 200, and 100. 

These are independent of the donations and annual suhscriptions 
amounting together in one year (1836,) to £18,668, or ^82,841. 

2. THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
This Society has been in operation thirty-five years. It was instituted 
in 1799, just one century later than the preceding. Its commencement was 
feeble and comparatively insignificant. The first year it published only 
Tracts enough to form one neat volume. The fourth year its success was 
BO great, and its opening fields of ulSefulness so important, that the Com- 
mittee in their Report, proposed an Extensive enlargement of its plan. With 
a view to meet the increasing demVi^d among all classes of society, for 
Christian publications of an elevated character, they proposed to establish 
** a great depot in London, where the opulent might spend a guinea, and 
the poor be welcomed with a penny." Since that time its progress in ex- 
tensive and useful operations, has been rapidly onward. The publication 
of volumes having been commenced with great success, it became by 
gradual steps, an object of prime importance. And now the institution 
might more appropriately be styled the Religious Book and Tract Society. 
The entire set of books alone, which it has issued, makes a handsome 
library of 300 volumes. The whole catalogue of its publications, embraces 
a list of more than sixteen hundred. They say, it would require volumes 
to specify the extent of the circulation and usefulness of their works. 
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Among' tbe Present CM f icen of tliis Society are. 

Rev; R. W. Sibthorp, B. D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. E. Henderson, D. P. Highbury College, London. 

Rev. Charles Scholl, Minister of the French Church, London. 

Rev. William Jowett, M. A. Secretary to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Rev. John Arundel, Secretary to the London Missionary Society. 

Rev. John Dyer, Secretary to the Baptist Missionary Society. 

The Executive Committee, consisting of eight laymen and four cler- 
gymen of London, and the officers of the Society, conduct the business of 
the Institution. 

The book department is perhaps the most valuable and important. The 
works issued, although chiefly religious, are not exclusively so. They have 
a valuable volume in duodecimo, on Natural History, designed specially to 
throw light upon the Bible. It is a popular introduction to the study of 
Quadrupeds, on scientific principles, with 100 engravings. Another on 
Birds, Fishes, &c. Also Books of Christian Travellers. There are twelve 
handsome volumes of the Lives of the Reformers, and six of Ecclesiastical 
History. They have republished several American works. Sprague's 
Letters to a Daughter, Hall on Education, Bedel's " Is it Well? " Todd's 
Lectures to Children," '* The Young Christian," " Mother at Home," &c. 

The arrangement of their publications is very systematic and on a grand 
scale. The issues are made once a month* The distribution is made all 
over the kingdom ; so that on the first day of each month the publications 
may be obtained in almost every town and village ; and the impression which 
they thus make, is nearly simultaneous throughout the nation. In this way, 
fiye, ten, and in some instances, tW9K^iy thousand volumes, in a very short 
space of time, are producing their efiedl upon the multitude of their readers. 
A year or two since, having publishedlh beautiful edition of "Wilberforce's 
Practical View," the Committee recei^ited an anonymous order (containing 
a check for a sufficient amount,) to distribute three thousand copies among 
distinguished men in the realm, including the members of Parliament. 

Much attention is paid to books for the young ; and a large number of 
the volumes are devoted to them. All the books are executed in the most 
tasteful and serviceable manner, and are an ornament to any parlour. Many 
of them are not surpassed in style, or in the excellence or richness of their 
embellishments, by any specimens of typography or engraving. 

Notwithstanding the vast number of single volumes which they sell, they 
are continually planting entire libraries for circulation, not only in Great 
Britain, but in other parts of the world. In almost every spot where the 
English language is spoken, the influence of their publications is felt. Nor 
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arethej confined to English readers. Thej have publications in more 
than seventy-five different languages. China, Siam, Burmah, the E. Indies^ 
Armenia, Georgia, Australasia, Polynesia, Spanish America, the West 
Indies, Africa, France, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Gibralter, Malta, Corfu, and many other lands are receiving, through this 
Society the translated treasures of English talent and piety. 

The Society issues three Periodicals, the Weekly Visiter ; the Magazine 
and the Child's Companion, monthly. Of the two last, they have circula- 
ted 20,000 and dO,000 copies. From the profits of these two works alone, 
the Committee were enabled to distribute £150, in useful publications, in 
China, the E. Indies, France and Spain. 

The total circulation of the Society's pubUcations, throughout the world, 
in a^out eighty different languages, exceeds two hundred and fifteen 

MILLIONS* 

The Society has more than three hundred and fidy auxiliaries or branch 
Societies in Great Britain, and more than fiAy in foreign lands. 

They have published books for the young in foreign languages, contain- 
ing the most valuable truths, and made attractive by engravings. A few 
years since, they sent seventy-nine thousand publications of this description, 
in Spanish, to Mexico. They were purchased with great avidity. 

The operations of the Society are conducted on business principles, and 
their works are purchased and sold by the Booksellers, at Uie same rates 
of discount as they allow each other. 

All the benevolent income of the Society is expended by the Committee, 
in furnishing their Circulating Library to destitute places, at reduced prices, 
or in gratuitous appropriations at home or abroad. 

The total receipts of the Society, from sales, &c., during the last three 
years, were as follows : — 



In pounds sterling, 
In dollars at par, 


1833. 
£40,000. 
$17:,600. 


n834. 
p8,299. 
$214,448. 


1835. 
£56,370. 
$250,283. 


1836. 
£63,034. 
$279,870. 
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S. THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

TUe Officers are. 

Chairman of the Committee, The Right Hon. Lord Brougham, F. R. S. 

Vice-Chairman, The Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. M. P. 

Treasurer, William Tooke, Esq. M. P., F. R. S. 

The Central Committee at London consists of fifty-five. There are also 
seventy-two local Committees, embracing more than one hundred and forty 
distinguished individuals, in different parts of the kingdom. 

This Society had its origin in 1827. The Prospectus issued by the Com- 
mittee, declared its exclusive object to be, to ♦* impart useful mformation to 
all classes of the community, particularly to such as were unable to avail 
themselves of experienced teachers, or who might prefer learning by them- 
selves." *'The plan proposed for the attainment of this object, was the 
periodical publication of Treatises under the direction and with the sanction 
of a superintending committee ;" no Treatise to be sanctioned by them, 
which should "contain any matter of controversial Divinity," or that should 
** interfere with the principles of Revealed Religion." 

The Committee frankly stated in their address to the public, that although 
they should abstain from publishing works on religious subjects, and should 
confine then: labours to aiding the progress of general knowledge, it was 
with a firm and gratifying conviction of its beneficial effect, upon all classes, 
by the indefinite increase of mental enjoyment, the proportionate diminution 
of gross and degrading indiilgencies, and the consequent advancement of 
morality and religion ; that they were fully persuaded that the publications 
of the Society, by opening the mind and giving exercise to the reasoning 
faculties, would indirectly indeed, but most powerfully, co-operate in im- 
proving moral character, without which all intellectual attainments are vain, 
and all accession of worldly prosperity worthless and unstable. 

At the close of the first year of their operations, the Committee announced 
to the public, " with much gratification, that eminent success had attended 
their exertions, — that all the preliminary difficulties of such an enterprise 
had been surmounted ; and that all the necessary arrangements for publica- 
tions on the most extensive scale, were completed." 

" That within nine months after the first Treatise was issued, a regular 
circulation of twenty thousand copies was established ; and considering that 
the subjects of all but three of the number, had been purely scientific, and 
could hold out but little temptation to the reader for mere amusement, they 
could not but infer that the desire for useful information was most exten- 
sively spread through the country, and called for increased exertions to lead 
it to proper ends. 

" Th^t the aid which the Committee were receiving fi'om men of science 
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and tetters, in all parts of the kingdom, while it reflected on the cultivators 
of sound learning the highest honour, it also removed the necessity of fixing 
any limits to the operations of the Society. 

*' That their success in endeavouring to make the most useful and exalted 
truths of science easily and generally accessible, encouraged them to extend 
their plakis, and to present to the public, subjects of more extensive interest 
than those of pure science. 

" That they proposed to incorporate a series of works, embracing History 
and Biography ; in which the exhibition of truth should be the primary ob- 
ject. They had engaged, in this department, the services of authors, in 
whose talents and principles the community might safely confide, and 
whose productions, the Committee had just ground to expect would preserve 
the true spirit of history, 

" The Committee did not profess to be answerable for the perfect ac- 
curacy of every scientific Treatise, in all its details, nor could they vouch 
for the exact conformity of the representations, which different authors 
might make of the same historical periods or characters. The degree of 
superintendence which they engaged to exercise, in Scientific, Historical, 
or Biographical Works, was such as to secure that no publication should be 
inconsistent with the general principles of the Society, or conflict with that 
love of peace and freedom, which it was one of their first objects to 
promote. 

" Subject to this general superintendence, the Cbnimittee conceived that 
the objects of the Society would be better promoted by placing before the 
readers of its publications, the sentiments of able and liberal men, and thus 
enabling them to form their own conclusions, as well from the difference as 
from the agreement of the writers ; than by proposing to them, as if from 
authority, any fixed rule of judgement, or one uniform set of opinions. 

" That the Committee, therefore, would feel disposed, if the general effect 
of a work was favourable to the objects of the Society, to direct its publica- 
tion ; the details to* be regarded as tbfe author's alone, and the opinions ex- 
pressed on any particular question, to be considered as his, and not those 
of the Committee." 

Another department which the Committee proposed to add was a Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge, " They conceived that much of the reading 
usually gone through for mere amusement, might be made a source of 
great improvement. In this series they intended to combine the two ob- 
jects of instruction and amusement, uniting as much entertaining matter as 
can be given along with useful knowledge, and as much knowledge as can 
be conveyed in an amusing form." 

The next object they had in view was, books for the young. They saw 
and felt together with all acquainted with the practical management of 
children, how extremely imperfect and indeed pernicious, were most of the 
books first put into their hands. The most ridiculous and unmeaning things 
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are to be learnt at an age^ when the memory most easily receives impneS' 
sions, and the season is worse than lost, for imprinting on it useful les- 
sons, which might last forever. They felt that the bad effects of improper 
books for youth, on individual character and happiness, could hardly be ex- 
aggerated. And it was one of their objects, not only to endeavour to remedy 
this evil, and to multiply good and wholesome books for the use of children, 
but to pursue measures, for the more general diffusion of right principles 
upon this very important branch of education. 

Another design they had in view, was to substitute a better thing for the 
miserable popular almanacs, full of the grossest errors, prophecies, and ab- 
surdities. One of these had the extraordinary sale of nearly half a million^ 
extending and perpetuating the folly of hieroglyphics and astrology. '* The 
British Almanac " and '^ Companion '' to the same ; two, perhaps, as valuable 
works in the department as can be found in the world, were the result of 
their labours. 

Much attention of the Committee was occupied, in extending inform- 
ation as to the objects of the Society, and promoting the perusal of its pub- 
lications, by means of correspondence, agencies, auxiliary societies, and 
reading associations ; and they relied much on the subscribers for co-oper- 
ation and aid in this important branch of their labours. In foreign parts, they 
had found the friends of education ready to unite their efforts widi those of 
the Society. In France, some of the publications were regularly translated. 



The following summary view of their plan, exhibits more clearly its nature 
and extent. 

1. Each Scientific Treatise to contain an exposition of the fundamental 
principles of some branch of science.— their proofs and illustrations — their 
application to practical uses, and to the explanation of facts or appearances. 

2. For this purpose, the greater divi&^ons of knowledge to be subdivided 
into branches, — any subdivision or branch to be continued in a second 
Treatise, if necessary for a sufficient elucidation. 

3. Thus the great division t)f Natural Knowledge, x^ommonly called 
Natural Philosophy, would be subdivided into different branches, as Ele- 
mentary Astronomy, Mechanical Powers, Application of these to Ma- 
chinery, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Optics, Electricity, Mag- 
netism, &c. ; and thus onward, with occasionally a separate Practical 
Treatise, to the higher branches of Natural Philosophy ; — the object being 
to furnish the means of acquiring, step by step, the whole of any department 
of Science, to the study of which, interest or inclination might lead. Re- 
ference to be made to works where the subjects treated are more fully dis- 
cussed. The Treatises to be furnished with neat Engravings on woodt and 
Tables. 
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THE PLAN OF PUBLICATIONS PROPOSED IS AS FOLLOWS i 



1. LIBRART OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 



NATURAL FHILOSOPHT. 



Astronomy, Plane and Physical 

Geology. 

Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and 

Political. 
Magnetism. 
Galvanism. 
Mechanics. . 
Hydrostatics. 
Hydraulics. 
Pneumatics. 
Heat 
Optics. 

Animal Mechanics. 
Electricity. 

Vegetable Physiology. 
Chemistry. 
Mineralogy. 
Meteorology. 
Navigation. 
Surveying. 



fiotany* 
Architecture. 
Dynamics. 
Hydro-Dynamics. 
Scientific Instruments. 

" Apparatus. 

" Processes. 
Steam Engine. 
Mill Work. 
Dying. 
Bleaching. 
Assaying. 
Chemical Functions of Animals. 

" " Vegetables. 

Physiology, Animal and Vegetable. 
Thermometer and Barometer. 
Familiar account of Newton's Principia. 
Familiar account of La Place's Mecan« 

ique Celeste. 
&c., &c, &c 



PURB MATHEMATICS. 



Arithmetic and Algebra. 
Geometry, Plane and Solid. 
Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 
The higher Algebra and its application. 



Calculus, Integral, Difierential, and of 
Variations. 
^Differences and Series. 



Fundamental Principles of Human Know- 



INTBLLECTUAL FHILOSOPHT. 



Association of Ideas, and Habit. 

Signs of Thought, Natural and Arbitrary. 



^ Grammar— Language. 
Jtidgement and Reasoning. 
Evidence and Belief; Conduct of the 
Understanding. 



ETHICAL FHILOSOPHT. 



Pains and Pleasures. 
Motives. 



Classification of Human Actions. 
Human Obligations. 



POLITICAL FHILOSOPHT. 

Objects of Government and its means. i Jurisprudence, Civile Criminal, Prelimi- 
Legislative, Judicial, Administrative I nary (Police.) 
Powers. I Political Economy. 
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BISTORT OF SClElTGK. 



Mathematics, Natural Philosophy. 


1 Anatomy, Metaphysics. 


Astronomy, Chemistry. 


1 Ethics, Religion, Law. 




BISTORT OP ART. 




Useful Arts. 




War. 




Fine Arts; 




Commerce. 




Navigation. 




Manufactures. 






BISTORT OF NATIONS. 




1. Outline of General History. 


10. 


Switzerland 




2. Greece. 




11. 


Spain. 




3. Italy and the Roman Empire. 


12. 


Portugal. 




4. Eastern Empire. 




14. Denmark, Norway, Sweden. 


5. The Saracens. 




15. 


Prussia. 




6. English History. 




16. 


Seljucks, Moguls, Tartars, &c 


England. 




17. 


China. 




Scotland. 




18. Ottoman Turks. 


Ireland. 




19. 


Hindostan. 




7. Germany. 




20. 


America. 




8. France. 




21. 


Revolution of North America. 


9. Netherlands, HoUand, 


&C 


22. British Colonies. 




BISTORT OF INDIVIDUALS. 






PatrioU. 






Bruce. 


Hampden. 




Lord Falkland. 


DeWitt. 


Sydney. 




Paoli. 


William Tell. 


Warriors, 




Washington, &e. 


Black Prince. 


Wolfe. 




Rodney. 


Gustavus Adolphus. 


Abercrombie. 




Nelson. 


Marlborough. 


Blake. ^ 




St. Vincent 


Turenne. 


De Ruyter. 




Duncan. 


Gallileo. 


Kepler. ^ 




Black. 


Copernicus. 


^Newton. > 




Cavendish. 


Bacon. 


Leibnitz. - 




Priestley. 


Tycho Brahe. 


Herv*ey. 




Lavoisier. 


Franklin. 


Rennie. 




Arkwright 


Brindley. 


Watt 




Smeaton* 




J\Ioral PhUotophert, 




Locke. 


Berkeley. 




Turgot 


Malbranche. 


Grodus. 




Smith. 


Columbus. 


Yaco di Gama. 




Cook. 


Drake. 


AnioQ* 

StaUtmen. 




La Perouse. 


Wolsey. 


Sully. 




Somers. 


Bnrltifi^ 


O. Cromwel 
4 


I 




Chatham. 



2. farmers' series. 

To consiflt of a series of publications, on different subjects connected with domestic 
and rural economy ; with the design of affording to the fanner, the labourer, and the 
cottager, all the information necessary for well understanding the history, nature, 
and management of the different domestic animals and their productions; and to give 
an account of the nature and properties of all trees, plants, and vegetables, usually cul- 
tivated for food or profit. 

The Committee remark, that less pains have been taken to ailbrd useful information 
to the husbandman, on subjects connected with his pursuits, than have been bestowed 
on furnishing information to manufacturers and artizans, while the long winter evenings 
of those who live in the country, employed in husbandry, aflbrd opportunities peculiarly 
favourable for acquiring knowledge on all subjects connected with their employments, 
their interests, and their happiness. 

The first division of the series to contain a history of the treatment and management 
of animals useful toman, and an account of those injurious to him. Of the domestic 
animals a plain and familiar account to be given, of their history, structure, food, habits 
and diseases ; of the way to preserve them in a healthy and useful state ; of Uie best 
application of their strength, illustrated on the principles of Mechanical Science ; — and 
of the means requisite to secure all the benefits they confer upon man, in articles of food 
and raiment. In doing this, free use to be made of facts and Natural History, and the 
principles of Mechanics, and of Chemistry, to be oftened explained. The works to be 
interspersed with curious and interesting facts and anecdotes ; with drawings of animals, 
implements, buildings, &c, for purposes of amusement and illustration. 

" It is impossible," says the prospectus, to enter into a detailed statement of the struc- 
ture and habits of animals, without meeting, at every step, the most impressive proofs of 
Divine wisdom: it needs scarcely to be obserired, that to trace and illustrate these evi- 
dences, will form an important part of this series of the Society's Treatises. 

Specimen qf the General Arrangement of the First Division of the Farmers^ Series, 

USEFUL AND HURTFUL ANIMALS. 



1. In aiding the power <^Jtfon. 


3. 


Hurtful, 




Horse, Mule, 


- Fox, 




Rat, 


Ox, Dog, &c 


Polecat, 




Mice, 


Ass, 


Weazel, 




Insects, 


S. In supplying Food and Raiment, 


Badger, 




Worms. 


Homed Cattle, Rabbits, C 


Mole, 






Sheep, Hares, 


- 






Swine, Fish, 


•* 






Goats, Poultry. 








Bees, 









THE HORSE. 



L Structure, functions, and habits, par- Y. Treatment when fit for work, 
ticularly with reference to what ren- 1. Food, 

ders this animal useful to man. 2. Stabling. 
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IL The kind best fitted for 3. Shoeing 

1. The Road. 4. Yoking. 

8. The Plough and Cart. YL Diaeases. 

nL Rules forjudging of their age, strength, 1. Prevention. 

&C. 8. Symptoms. 

IV. Breeding and treatment when young. 3. Remedies. 



I. Structure, functions, and habits. III. Rules for judging ot 

II. Kinds best adapted for IV. Breeding and fattening Calres. 

1. Different soils and climates. V. Treatment, food, &c. 

2. For giving much or rich milk. VL Diseases, &c. 

3. For the butcher. 



L Chemical principles of milk. 

IL Butter and cheese — best mode of making ; explanation of the proceM 
m. Milk, cheese, and butter, as articles of diet. 

COMMON POULTRT. 

I. Structure, functions, habits. V. Feeding. 

II. Different kinds. VL Diseases, 

in. Rules for judging of. VII. Eggs. 

IV. Hen-houses— Breeding. VIIL Feathers. 

BONKT-BBB. 

L Structure, &c V. Taking the honey, 
n. Construction and site of bee-hives. 1. Honey, as an article of diet 

m. Treatment 2. Making of mead — its properties. 

IV. Diseases and enemies. 



Subjects to he treated of in Subsequent DivisionB. 

L General Principles of Agriculture. 7. Potatoes, Cabbage, and Spade Has- 

2. Agricultural Buildings and Machinery. bandry.j 

3. Hop Planting. 8. Farriery. 

4. Sheep Farming. ^ 9. Road Makmg. 

5. Dairy Fanning and Cheese Making. 10. Bridge Building. 

6. Wood and Timber. 



3, LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE* 

A series of Books to meet the wants of that numerous class of readers, in every con- 
dition of life, who are desirous to attain knowledge chiefly through the medium of 
amusement The Library of Useful Knotoledge, furnishing the requisite means for 
those who desire by diligent reading and study, to inform themselves in Sciences and in 
History. 

This series is designed to be a repository of those numerous and interesting faets in 
Science and Literature, which are too scattered to be arranged in a syitematic treatise. 
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and which' eonvey mu(^ nsefiil infonnation in an amufling fomk The object is to pre- 
sent the most attractive parts of knowledge, to those who from want of time or habit 
of study, are reluctant to make menial effort, and lead them, to appreciate the value of a 
full and systematic pursuit of those studies, which instead of being dry and repulsive, 
afford great delight and improvement 
Among the subjects to be treated in this Library, the following are named : 

The pursuit of Knowledge, illustrated 
by anecootes of remarkable persons. 



The Mena^ries. 
Natural History of Insects. 
Natural History of Birds. 
History and Description of Substances 
used in the Arts. 
History of Inventions and Discoveries. 
The Monuments of Architecture. 



Historical Scenes and Portraits, or ac- 
counts of extraordinary actions and cha- 
racters. 
Interesting Trials. 



4. THE aUARTERLT JOURNAL OP EDUCATION. 

5. BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMFANION. 

6. A SERIES OF MAFS* 

7. TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMT. 
Address to Labourers, more than 140,000 copies sold. 
Results of Machinery. 

Rights of Industry, 

Rights of Property. 

Division of Employment. 

Exchanges on Equivalents. 

Population. 

Private Consumption, &c 

Public Consumption. 
The grand experiment of the Penny Magazine, and its splendid success in this country, 
as well as in England, are well known. It was a bold and noble conception,— that of 
publishing a magazine which would require fifty thousand subscribers to pay its ex- 
penses. But its unparalleled success was the commencement of a new era in the 
diffxuifm of knowledge among mankind. Previous to the birth of this magazine, the 
Periodical Literature of the world could scarcely show a work which numbered as many 
thousands subscribers as there are days in the. week.* But in England and America 
only, the Penny Magazine has poured forth from the press, by nearly as many thousands 
as there are days in the year : and if we estimate the translations in other languages, 
and the copies of its articles in other works, and all its influence direct and indirect, it 
may be doubted, if any single instrumentality has ever before done so much, towuds 
opening the sources and the blessings of knowledge, to the great mass of the people. 

The Committee, in speaking of the happy effects of th^ plan of rendering good books 
generally accessible by their cheapness, suggested an enlargement of the sphere of the 
Society's operations. And in acknowledging the assistance, which they had derived 
from different quarters, they say, they " are happy to state, that in the United States, in 
Paris, in the Ionian Islands, and in Norway, they have efficient and zealous corres- 
pondents. 

The design of these Associations, which have been described, is, as 
will at once be perceived, the diffusion of knowledge already attained. 
It may be well to enumerate also here, a few of the more prominent Socie- 
ties now flourishing in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, 
whose object is the adoancemetU of literature and science, by stimulating 
research and thus promoting discoYeiy. 

* Newipap«rf, of eourw, are not hero eonridered. 
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4. THE ENGLISH STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

The substance of the Prospectus of its objects, and plan of operation, is 
as follows : 

1. Objects. To procure, arrange, and publish facts calculated to illus- 
trate the condition and prospects of society, with a view to the ultimate 
detection of the causes which, whether politically, morally, or phyocally, 
promote or prejudice the well-being of individual communities, or whole 
nations. FactSf in contradistinction from opinions, will receive its exclusive 
attention. 

2. Plan of operations. I. To subdivide and organize the general coun- 
cil of the Society, in such a manner as to enable the council to deal con- 
veniently with all the subdivisions of the subject matter before it. These 
subdivisions will necessarily be numerous, but are embraced in Four Great 
Classes ; namely, 

1. Economical Statistics^ 3. Medical Statistics. 

2. Political Statistics. 4. Moral and Intellectual Statistics. 
The first class. Economical Statistics^ comprehends — 

1. The Statistics of the natural productions and agriculture of nations. 

2. " of manufactures. 

3. " of commerce and currency. 

4. '' of the distribution of wealth, or all facts relating to 
rent, wages, profit, &c. 

Political Statistics^ furnish three subdivisions — 

1. Facts relating to the elements of political constitutions, the number 

of electors, jurors, &c. 

2. Legal Statistics. 

3. Statistics of finance, of national expenditure, and of civil and military 

establishments. 
JMedical Statistics, including the great spbject of Population, so nearly allied 

to it, will require s^eral subdivisions. 
Moral and Intellectual Statistics^ embraces — 

1. The Statistics of literature. ' 

2. " of education. 

3. " of religious instruction and ecclesiastical institutions. 

4. " of crime. 

These leading subdivisions to be assigned to distinct subdivisions of the 
council. The Society, as soon as possible, to open communication with 
the Statistical Department, established by Government at the Board of 
Trade. 

One of its first steps towards collecting fresh statistical information, will 
be to draw up a good set of interrogatories. It is difiicult to overrate the 
importance of such a measure, in the accumulation of knowledge firom all 
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quarters of the globe. The preparation and publication of such a set of 
questions, will be as laborious as it is important, and will probably form the 
chief object of the exertions of the council, during the first year of the So- 
ciety's existence. 

The Society will also open correspondence, with such societies, at home 
and abroad, as may appear qualified to collect or furnish statistical details. 

An important part of the labours of the council will be, the arranging, con- 
densing, and publishing information, already in existence, but either unpub- 
lished, or published only in an expensive or difiused form, or in foreign 
languages. 

The collection of a complete statistical library will also be carried on as 
rapidly, as the funds will admit. 



5. OTHER BRITISH SOCIETIES. 



1. The Royal Society, incorporated by Charles II. in 1663, by the 
appellation of " President, Council, and Fellows of the Royal Society of 
London, for improving Natural Knowledge.^^ Its origin is attributed to 
Hon. Robert Boyle, Sir William Petty, and others. The charter ordains 
that the council shall always consist of twenty-one persons-, (the President 
always one.) Each member pays an admission fee of eight guineas, and 
is subject to an annual tax of five guineas, unless he redeem it, by paying, 
at once, fifty guineas. It publishes an annual volume in two parts, " The 
Philosophical transactions of the Royal Society of London.'^ Men of all 
ranks and professions have vied in pn^noting its designs, by communica- 
ting every thing in their power relating to natuigal and artificial discoveries. 
It has received also, more than olkce,ihe aid of royal endowment. The 
library and museum are worthy of the institutioit. There are 750 members. 

2. The Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
AND Commerce ; formed in 1764. The chief object of this Society is to 
promote these interests, by encouraging useful inventions, discoveries, and 
improvements. The institution consists of a President, sixteen Vice- 
Presidents, two chairmen of each of the Committees, a principal and assis- 
tant Secretary, a housekeeper, a collector, a messenger, and members. In 
pursuance of its objects, they have expended upwards of £50,000, derived 
from voluntary subscriptions and legacies. No invention or improvement, 
for which a patent is obtained, can receive patronage from the Society, as 
every object which it promotes, must be laid open for public use and inspec- 
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tion. The Society publishes an aonual yolume of its transactions. The 
great room of the Society, is filled with a series of ornamental paintings, 
illustrating the motto, ^^The attainment of happiness, individual and public f 
depends on the cultivation of the human facultiesJ*^ 

There are nine Committees, divided into several classes ; Committees 
on Agriculture, Manufactures, Mechanics, Trade, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Dyeing ; on polite and liberal Arts ; on papers, correspondence, miscella- 
neous matters, accounts, &c. They publish an annual volume of their 
transactions. 



3. The Rotal Society of Literature. This institution commenced 
operations in 1833, under the patronage of George lY. Its object is, " the 
advancement of literature, as conducing to the interest and happiness of 
mankind, by the publication of works of great intrinsic value, but not of that 
popular character, which usually claims the attention of pubUshers ; — by 
the promotion of discoveries in literature ; — by endeavouring, as far as 
practicable, to fix the standard, and to preserve the purity of our language ; 
— by the critical improvement of lexicography ; — by the reading at public 
meetings, of interesting. papers on history, philosophy, philology, and the 
arts, and the publication of such of those papers as shall be approved of, 
in the Society's transactions ; by the assigning of honorary rewards, to 
the authors of works of literary merit, and important discoveries in litera- 
ture ; — and by establishing correspondence with learned men in foreign 
countries, for the purpose of literary inquiry and information.'' 

The Society consists of Fellows and Associates, the latter being divided 
into ten Royal associates, who eaoh receive 100 guineas per annum from 
the privy purse ; and ten Society aai0ociates, who are appointed on the funds 
of the Society. Besides these, there are honorary associates. The man- 
agement of the Society is vested in a Council, consisting of the President, 
Vice-President, and a cel'tain number of the fellows. Meetings every 
fortnight, except in midiummer. ^hereare 271 members. 

4. The Rotal Institution op Great Britain. This was formed 
in 1800, under the patronage of George III, and incorporated ,by royal 
charter, for the purpose of *' Diffusing the knowledge, and facilitating the 
general introduction of useful mechanical inventions and improvements, and 
for teaching, by courses of philosophical lectures and experiments, the ap- 
plication of science to the common purposes of life." 

The investigations and important discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
who lectured here, have conferred great celebrity on this establLshment. 
There are 758 members. 



6. Thb London Institution, receired the ro3ral charter in 1807. Its 
objects are ^^ the acquisition of an extensive library of the most valuable 
books in all languages, ancient and modem ; — the establishment of rooms 
for newspapers and other periodical journals, foreign and domestic ; — the 
general diffusion of Science, Literature, and the Arts." 

To accomplish its purposes, nearly 1000 gentlemen and merchants sub- 
scribed 75 guineas each, for the supply of requisite funds. The entire 
subscription was nearly £80,000. The annual subscription is 3 guineas. 
The affairs of the Institution are conducted by a Committee of twenty-six. 

The ground floor of the elegant stone edifice is entirely occupied, by the 
entrance hall, decorated with pilasters and columns, the newspaper, maga- 
zine, and Committee rooms. A hbrary, 97 feet by 42, is in the second 
story. 

6. The Surrey Institution, founded m 1824, " for the general Difiu- 
sion of Literary and Scientific Knowledge." Proprietors and subscribers 
of three guineas a year, have access. 1. To the news-room, furnished 
with papers, gazettes, &c. 2. To the reading room, containing the literary 
journals, new books, pamphlets, &c. 3. To the lectures. 4. To the 
laboratory. 5. To the library of reference. 6. To the library of cir- 
culation. 



7. The London Literary Institution, established in 1825, for the 
diffusion of Literature and Science, among commercial and professional 
young men. 

8. The Mechanic's Institution, founded 1^23, by liberal donations 
from public spirited and patriotic individuals, for the purpose of ** diffusing 
a knowledge of the principles of the .^ts and Sciences, among the me- 
chanics of London, to promote the pr|3ress of useful general knowledge 
among them." ^^ * > 



9. British Association for the advancement of Science. The 
objects and plan of this Association are too well known to need a par- 
ticular description. The following extract, however, from Prof. Hamilton's 
annual report at the meeting in Dublin, in 1835, conveys an idea of the 
magnificent extent of its design, which cannot fail to interest every one. 

* This Institution,' he remarks, * differs, in its magnitude and universality, 
from all others. What other Societies do upon a small scale, this does upon 
a large one. What others do for London, or Edinburgh, or Dnblin, this 
does for the whole triple realm of England, Scotland, and Ireland, its gi- 
gantic arms stretching even to America and India, inasmuch as it is com- 
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mensurate with th^* magnitude and majesty of the British empire, on wUch 
ihe sun never sets. But it is not merely in its magnitude and uni? ersality* 
and consequently higher power of stimulating intellect through sympathy* 
that this Association differs from others. It differs also from all others in 
its constitution and details, in the migratory character of its meetings, which 
visit for a week each year, place after place in succession, so as to indulge 
and stimulate all, without wearying or burdening any. ***** In 
calling upon eminent men to prepare reports upon the existing state of 
knowledge in the principal departments of science ; in short, in attempting 
to induce men of science to work more together than they do elsewhere; 
to establish a system of more strict co-operation between the labourers in 
one common field, and thus to effect more fully than other societies can 
do, the combination of intellectual exertions, so that the labours of the 
several members are made to combine and harmonize together. * * * * 
Express requests are also systematically made to individuals and bodies of 
men to co-operate in the execution of particular tasks in science, and tliese 
requests are often compUed with. 

The reports which this Association have called forth, upon the existing 
state of several branches of knowledge, are astonishing examples of in- 
dustry and zeal, exerted in the spirit and for the purpose of co-operation. 
The Association is divided into six sections, on the following subjects : 
Section A. Mathematics and Gen. Physics. 

" B. Chemistry and Minerology. 

" C. Geology and Geography. , 

" D. Natural History. 

** E. Anatomy and Medicine. 

" F. Statistics. 



^ote — There aro besidca tlic above, other misciHaneous Literary and Scientific So- 
cieties, as follows : f 

The Zoological Society ; number ofJpmber^T S44G, 

The Linnaen Sociaty, m(iorporut|d iS(802. C^bject, Natural History. 

The British Mincrolo^cJi! Sooit^y. Tfl799.) 

The Entomolo si ca 1 Society- ( Idmif 

The MathematicEil Society, 

The Philosophi cal Society of London. (1910,) 

The Geological Society. (ISlS.) Several volumes of its transactions pub- 
lished. 

The Horticultural Society. (1804.) Number of members 1875. 

The Board of Agriculture. ( 1793.) 

The City Philosophicar Society. 

The Astronomical Society. (1820.) ' 

The Medical and Chirur^cal Socie^. ( 1805.) 

The Meteorological Society. 

The Philolofficd Society. 

The Royal Geo^phical Society. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, instituted for the investigation and encouragemtnt 
of Arts, Sciences and Literature, with respect to Asia. 

The number and variety of lectures and papers, to which these Inititutioai htTS 
given origin, have proved highly beneficial to Science. 

5 
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6. FRENCH SOCIETIES. 



1. The Institute, or Rotal Academy. Created in 1795. It ori- 
ginally consisted of three academies. It was re-constituted in 1803, and di- 
vided into four great classes, which are in efiect, so many distinct Societies. 
They are, » 

1. J%e Royal Jlcademy of Sciences. This is composed of eleven sec- 
tions, ^embracing 62 members : viz. Geometry, 6 members ; Mechanics, 6 ; 
Astronomy, 6 ; Geography and Navigation, 3 ; Philosophy, 6 ; Chemistry, 
6 ; Mineralogy, 6 ; Botany, 6 ; Rural Economy and the Veterinary Art, 6 ; 
Anatomy and Zoology, 6 ; Medicine and Surgery, 6. This academy dis- 
tributes prizes on Statistics, Experimental Philosophy and Mechanics ; for 
improvements, and useful works or discoveries made in the course of the 
year. This academy holds its sittings every Monday, from three to five. 

2. Sometimes called the Ancient French Academy, It has 40 members, 
who are employed on French literature, and the French language. It is 
charged with the compilation of a dictionary in the French language, and 
the examination of literary and historical works. This academy disposes 
of an aoDual prize of 1500 francs, for the best production on a subject pro- 
posed the preceding year, and other prizes, one for the work most useful 
to public morals. It sits every Thursday, from half-past two till half-past 
four. 

3. The Royal Academy of Inscriptiom and BeUes Lettres, This has 40 
members, eight associates and sixty conespondents. It meets every Wed- 
nesday, and distributes an annual prize <rf' 1500 francs. 

4. The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts. This has also 40 members, 
and is divided into five sections ; viz. PSM|^tig, 14 members ; Sculpture, 8 ; 
Architecture, 8 ; Engraving, 4 ; Mus MKi^^position, 6. They meet 
weekly. •'^^ ^ " 

Each academy has its own rbgulatio^, and iHi own Secretary. The 
first has two Secretaries. Each a^demy is perftctly independent of the 
other ; but the hall, the agency, th^ Secretary's ofiice, the library. &;c.» are 
common to the whole. The interests and the funds, common to the four, 
are managed by a Committee formed of two members from each, presided 
by the Minister of the Interior. Each academy ballots to fill its own va- 
cancies, and the choice is submitted to the approbation of the king. Mem- 
bers of one academy are eligible to the others, and each member receives 
a salary of 1500 francs. The united public meeting of the four academiei 
takes place annually on the first of May. 

This institution was established during the reign of Louis XIY, and is 
composed of the most distinguished philosophers, literary characters, and 
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artists of France, and corresponds with the learned of every nation. These 
academies have acquired great reputation, and have exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on French and European literature and science. 

2. The Athenjsum of Arts. Instituted in 1792. It embraces in its 
objects, every literary and scientific topic, but its principal object is the en- 
couragement of the Arts and Manufactures. It has been said, that no in- 
stitution has more benefitted Society, or acquired a higher, or better de- 
served reputation. 

It is divided into six classes ; Literature and Political economy ; the 
Pleasing and Fine Arts ; Mathematics and Physics, which come under con- 
sideration on different appointed days* 

3. The Athenjeum of Paris. This embraces the most eminent men 
in every department of science. It was instituted in 1784, and the dis- 
tinguished and learned lecturers, who have been connected with it, have 
given it great celebrity. The library,' the cabinets of Natural History, 
Mineralogy and Chemistry, are valuable. It is supported by annual sub- 
scriptions of 120 francs. 

4. The Society for the encouragement op National iNDUstkT. 
Founded in 1802. The object is the melioration of every branch of Fr^lbh 
industry. It is formed of an unlimited number of members, who pay an 
annual subscription of 36 francs. Among its members are most of the 
ministers of State, many public functionaries, the first men of property, i^d 
many of the most celebrated literary characters. It publishes, yearly, a 
bulletin, diatribe t<?d exclu'sively to the members of the Society, containing 
notices of improvements made in France and foreign countries. The So- 
ciety meets semi-annually, and tho council, who manage it, once a for^ight 
The prizes announced p>r 18^4|Jlnount€d to more than 70,000 francs. 

6, TheRoyal AND CE^f^^PociETY OF Agriculture. Established 
1 76 1 . The object is the impromnent oPthfc ditibrent branches of rural and 
domestic economy^ It ia the central point of correspondence for the agri- 
cultural Societies of the kingtlom* There are 40 ordinary^24 free, and 12 
foreign associates, with an unlimited number of native and foreign corres- 
pondents. Meetings are held twice a month. The king is the patron. 

6. The French Society op Universal Statistics. Founded in 
1829, to aid the progress of Statistics and the developem^nt of every branch 
of human knowledge. It is composed of Titular, Honorary, and Corres- 
ponding members. Titular members pay 300 francs, or 30 francs annually 
Honorary members pay 150, or 15 annually. Corresponding members 
purchase a diploma, which costs 25 francs* The Society publishes b 
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monthlj journal, and a collection of memoirs, which are distribnted grS'* 
tuitouf ly to the Titular and Honorary members. Frizes, of gold, silver and 
bronze medals are distributed annually to authors of works entitled to dis* 
inction, which are printed at the expense of the Society. 

7. The Athenjcum of Foreigners. Formed for the prosecution of 
every branch of science and literature, and in every language. 

8. The Horticultural Society. Established in 1827, to promote 
the improvement of kitchen and pleasure gardens, the cultivation of fruit 
trees, plants and vegetables, destined for food, roots susceptible of employ- 
ment in the arts, etc. It publishes a monthly journal, distributed gratis to 
members. ^ The annual subscription of members is 30 francs. 

9. The Geographical Society. This consists of an indefinite num- 
ber of members, who pay 25 francs entry, and an annual subscription of 36 
francs. It publishes monthly, a Geographical bulletin, gratis to members ; 
and a collection of memoirs, which they may procure at half-price, all aim- 
ing at the promotion of Geographical Knowledge. 

10. The National Education Society. This Society is engaged 
in the perfecting 'every branch of instruction, and meditates a complete 
Bystem of national public education. To this end it has established an 
^ orthomathique " scfaook Members pay 25 francs per annum, and receive 
gratis, a bulletin and journal of education. 

11. The Asiatic Societf ; for the encouragement of the Asiatic lan- 
guages. The mininum subscriptmQ of itiembars, is 30 francs, which en- 
titles them to a copy of the " Journal Asiatique,'* published every month, 
and to the privilege of purchasing, at coljkpiipei th^works printed by the 
Society. ' ^ ' 




12. The Society for THEJFeaMATro% ard r&i^RovEMENT of £Lii-> 
Mentart Schools in FraN€£« Subscription pf itenibers 25 francs per 
annum, and entitles the subscriber t^ reoeive the monthly publications of 
the Society. ^ 

13. The Rotal Academical Societt of Sciences. Devoted to the 
improvement of the Sciences, Arts and Literature, and embraces many of 
the most distinguished literati of France. 

14. The Society of Belles Lettres. 

15« The Societt of the Institution, &c. &c. 
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Our object in presenting these sketches of European Societies, has been 
to show how much talent ancT philanthropic enterprise are employed abroad, 
in associated efforts to advance the interests of literature, science, and the 
arts ; and to diffuse among all claiis^s of the community, select publications, 
adapted to the popular tasjte, lyad calculated to promote the highest welfare 
of men. 

If in England, such Societies have been found depmAlt^ and such re- 
sults have attended their labours, surely similar ones may^exert a most 
valuable influence, in a country like ours, where int§|^genbe and virtue are 
acknowledged, by common consent, to be the only pillars of all that is 
valuable in our Institutions. 

The already protracted length of this pamphlet, precludes any further no- 
tice of foreign Societies, or the insertion of Statistics relative to the progress 
of the Press in our own and other countries. Suffice it to say, that the 
annual issues of the English Press, average about twelve hundred volumes : 
those of the French' and German, five thousand each. In ten years to 
come, estimating from the increase during ten years past, there will be 
issued in England, France, and Germany, more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand new books. 

There are more than eighty periodicals in Great Britain, devoted to all 
the various departments of useful human knowledge. Many of them are 
conducted with great ability. The number also in France and Germany 
is very considerable* 

From all these for^iign Tti^ma0i a^ well ae from the increasing produc- 
tions of American talent, i^£^K|yitee hope to bring together, and to issue 
in the most attractive sg3t/^M!^tminner^ whatever may subserve the 
best interests of spcie|^^^^^^H|^^B|)tectuiiJ, and moral relations. 

The details of the fll|^^BMB^p!^r%t[on3, are necessarily lefl, to be 
determined, ^a thcr fpte^^mlpvl^fc^ Th(? course pursued by the So- 
cieties which have been Jeacftt)ea, suggest a many things, which may pro- 
perly engage the attehtion of this* 

The American Society, )>eing now duly organized, propose to commence 
their operations in the following manner : 

They are making* arrangements for inmiediately commencing the pub- 
lication of a District School Library for the United States, to consis 
ultimately of from 50 to 100 Volumes of instructive works on various sub- 
jects, calculated to interest and benefit the young, which they hope to 
introduce extensively into the District Schools of our country. They are 
also now making arrangements with Authors, in different parts of the 
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United States, for the preparation of various works, and especiallj for pr(V 
posing plans of works adapted to the purposes of the Society. 

A Library for Mechanics, another for Farmers, one for Seamen, one 
for Children, &c. &c. will engage attention so soon as they can be advan^ 
tageously commenced. Some of the proposed works, it is, intended to 
carry through the press as speedily as they can be prepared. 

It is expected also that the Secretary will proceed to Europe, to obtain 
in England and France such facilities as can be commanded there, for 
the efficient prosecution of the objects in view. He will confer exten- 
sively with authors, publishers, and publishing institutions, purchase books, 
and make sucWti^uiries in respect to stereotype plates, cuts, engravings 
and artists, as^:j^all enable the Society to avail itself of all the advan- 
tages which can be derived from that quarter, in carrying forward its 
designs. 

It is expected that in the ensuing autumn, the Society will be prepared, 
after having received the Report of the Secretary, and examined such 
works and plans of works as shall.be laid before them during the summer, 
to exhibit to the community a somewhat extended outline of their proposed 
operations; In the interim, they ask the co-operation of the friends of the 
Society, in raising a few thousand dollars to sustain these preliminary 
movement^, and enable the Committee to carry on efficiently those parts 
of the plan which require immediate action. 

The Ei^ecutive Committee respectfully invite the attention of * American 
philanthropists to this subject, and solicit then: aid ai^d co-operation in thef 
great work proposed. They beheve that the magnitude and importance of 
this undertaking justify the expectation that an enlightened and benevolent 
community will cheerfully furnish the necessary funds to prosecute the 
enterprise. ^ 

The Committee earnestly solicit that c ^fcri eration of the subject, which 
its importance deserves, and ^vil] gladly^A^^^^tim the reader of this Pro- 
spectus, such aid as he may be ^yto^^^HRr \} 

ByorderoftheE^JS^HBSliH ^ 

Timothy R, <jREen, Secrdary. 

GoRHAM D. Abbott, SecMary* * 

J^Tew.York^ May 1, 1837. ^ 
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THE CIRCULAR. 

The following is a copy of the Circular Letter addressed to gentlemen in different parts 
of the country, by the Committee appointed to draw up a constitution for an American 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.* 

"Sir: . . . e 

A meeting of citizens has recently been held in this city, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the present condition of the American Press ; the prospects of/our country, as 
likely to be affected by its influence ; and the practicability and expediency of establish* 
ing a National Institution, on an extended scale, for the Diffusion' of Knowledge, in 
connexion with pure and salutary principles, similar in its structure and design to 
European Societies for the same purpose. A Committee was appointed at that meeting 
to dratl a Constitution for such a Society, and to take measures to secure extensively the 
onion and systematic co-operation of wise and good men in every section of our country, 
in furtherance of the principles and objects it is designed to promote. As that Committee, 
we take the liberty of addressing yoii, respectfully inviting your attention to this subject, 
and your counsel and aid in the great work proposed. 

It is imiversally acknowledged that the press is the most powerful agent now acting on 
the human mind.— That our country is to be a field where its power will be pre-eminently 
exerted, is equally clear. The extensive circulation of newspapers, magazines, and other 
publications of every description, is creating among our population a general habit of 
reading hitherto unparalleled in the history of nations ; and it inevitably follows, that 
individual and national character will, in a great measure be formed, by the kind of pub* 
llcatiotis which gain the most general circulation among us ; and that consequently, the 
destinies of our country, and its influence on other nations, will very much depend on 
the direction which may now be givRii to the PRpaa. 

The principle adopted by the Gfimmittee, i,^ Ihat the Uriiversal Diffusion of Knowledge, 
imbued with the spirit of Christtanity,*ifndi spendable for bringing any people to the full 
enjoyment of the best civil and socidliigs^'tiitioas^ And that, in a country whose insti- 
tutions depend for their proaperi^^ybability, nbt on the arm of power, but solely on 
the elevating and coi^crvative )bfflH^^B|^rfB|L cnli^^lilcnud, and well regulated public 
mind, where the voic^ orfMui MM|^^»^pfiiiniE law, the importance of diffusing 
information connect t^d witBfloTifJH5itPwiriiou6 prtnct]>li:fj cannot be overrated. In* 
telligence and Christian pijocrplc (fcfytitufe* ihs'pall$ilium of American liberty. 

Among the incidental advantd-sreg that m:iy be expected to follow from the labours of 
this Society, will be the inireased attention it will naturally excite towards the cause of 
Education. Already a deep intereat throaghoul our 1 and ^ in the subject of Universal 
Education, based upon the principles of the Bible, has begun to appear, and the import- 
ance of a more liberal and expansive provision for the wants of our rising population is 
imperatively felt. The mass of uncultivated mind rising up among us, of foreign as 
well as of native origin, indicates the necessity of some more adequate system for the 
mental and moral improvement of the community. 

It is known that a hirge proportion of our juvenile population is coming forward with 
the rapidity of time, to exercise the rights ai^d perform the duties of ^meri^an citizens, 
without any adequate culture either of mind or heart. With multitudes 0f such char- 
acter about to exert their influence on the state of society, what can be expected, but 
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that they will fin our cities and vitlages with crime, and our whole land with the erilf and 
the sorrows attending an ignorant, vicious, and unprincipled population. 

In some other countries, less favoui-ed than ours, may be found a far more liberal and 
generous provision for the instruction of the people, than exists among us, if we take 
into view the whole extent of our territory and the aggregate of our population ; and the 
Committee feel convinced, that the moral and intellectual condition of the people, even 
in the most favoured portions of our land, is below the standard which is requisite for 
the permanent prosperity of our Republican institutions. To extend, therefore, the 
means of diffusing widely among our people, useful knowledge, the Committee cannot 
but regard as an imperious duty devolving on every good citizen, as a Patriot, Philanthro- 
pist, and Christian." 

In view of such considerations, it is proposed to establish a National Institution on the 
plan developed in, the subjoined Constitution, to which the Committee particularly invite 
your attention, v^hey also solicit your views of the principles it involves ; your opinion 
of the probable reception, by the community at large, of publications to be issued under 
Buch sanctions ; and of the sympathy and co-operation, both of a literary and pecuniary 
nature, in your district of country, which such an enterprise may be likely to secure. 



The following extracts are from the replies received by the Committee : -^ 
From His Excellency Gov. Yroom, Somerville, N. J. 

I have long thought such an institution was greatly needed; and, if I can judge 
rightly of the moral tendency of those agents which are now operating most strongly 
in the formation of character in our country, I should say, there is no time to be 
lost The influence of the press is becoming very powerful, — especially the periodical 
press. And we cannot but be sensible, that in too many instances, it is prostituted to 
the basest purposes. Periodical productions, whether they be books, magazines, or 
newspapers, which circulate most extensively among the least informed classes of 
society, will necessarily accomprish much for £ood or for rvji. And it is much to be la- 
mented, that among them, there arij so many of a dpcldedly irreligious and immoral 
character. These are read by the young, tb™ijpperietic<d, and the ignorant They 
almost strip vice of its defomury and crime of SEJ-^ Sktptkism and infidelity are en- 
couraged, if not openly inciili Mtfi], niid f:veryJi^||p^t of moral principle unloosed. 

How shall this crying evsl In mi t? Thp T^|B^9|pt not bt^ muzzled. Freedom of 
thought and speech, and the li!i' rjy of iliA|iic^39lMr]2^ oni^ most sacred inheritances, 
and they cannot be abridged. J sr e no ^>Kt'r ^pH^'^^ ^^^ tfntli^nd virtue and religion 
to make use of the same miiility rpiijn«% WiAjWWrtd ll vijk\ all the energy and force 
they can command. The aniiilute riiust iifiiftWly foltiiv^ if-ff du not accompany or pre- 
ce<Je the poison. The frieinl:^ of' older must net in eonc^rl, iind und^ a deep sense of 
the responsibilities that rest upon rbeni, 

I rejoice that action has cdinniciicflti ©ti this important subject, — and upon a scale so 
broad and liberal, as to invito the cooperation of all good men. I will not entertain a 
doubt of its success ; for I think there is enough of soundness and intelligence in public 
sentiment to sustain it, and sustain it well. 

How the objects of the Association may be most efTectually promoted and attained, is 
a matter on which there may be an honest difference of opinion. Without going into 
detail, I would give it as my judgement, that the press should be made subservient to the 
best interests of all ranks in society, as far as practicable. A purifying process is needed 
throughout There is too much corruption in the popular literature of the day, even of 
the higher order. A pure standard should be raised, and every effort should be made to 
render it attractive. In literature of a lower^rade, there is much to condemn, and some- 
thing to approve. What is good should be cherished, and strong efforts should be made 
through the medium of very cheap, popular, and well executed publications, to counteract 
what IS bad, and reform public taste and sentiment 

Whatever form or shape the publications are made to assume, I deem it indispensable, 



that they should all rest on the broad basis of the Bible. Among a Christian people, no 
system of education or instruction should be countenanced, that is not founaed on the 
great principles of the Christian religion. They are essential to the preserration of 
morality, order and good government Civil liberty has no security without them. 



From His Excellency Got. Everett, Charlbstown, Mass. 

The principles set forth in the circular have my full concurrence. The evils alluded 
to, have long been felt and witnessed by me, with serious apprehension ; — and could the 
proposed remedy be applied with spirit and concert, I have no reason to doubt it would 
be effectual. 



From His Excellency Lieut. Gov. Robertson, Richmond, Va. 

* * * It is impossible to contemplate the Press in any light less imposing than 
that in which you exhibit it. It is, indeed, as it exists in this country, with no preventive, 
and scarce adequate corrective checks, the master-power that is to impress nnally, and 
rapidly beyond any other influence, a permanent character on the people of the United 
States, whether as individuals or a nation ; and, through them, on all our institutions, 
political, social, -and religious. According to the direction that shall be given to it, we 
shall be a wise, virtuous, happy, and united people, or a prey to jealousies and dissen- 
sions, carrying disquiet and apprehension to the bosom of every citizen, and entailing, 
ultimately, degradation and wretchedness on the whole country. It is, then, most wor- 
thy the wise and good to unite their efforts, and put forth all their strength, to direct this 
great engine to beneficent ends ; to give all possible efficiency and expansion to its 
power to do good, and interpose every practicable check to its capacity for eviL No 
mode more likely to effect this noble object seems to have presented itself to the reflec- 
tions of the Philanthropist, here, or in Europe, than the one which you. Gentlemen, have 
the honour first to have projected in the New World, and which you now submit to public 
acceptance. For one, I hail the projected experiment with the greatest cordiality, and 
shall watch its progress with the most fervent aspirations for its signal success. I cannot 
doubt but that simUar aspirations will accompany the incipient Institution amon^ all who 
love their country, or love their kind, throughout the wide limits of the Republic. In 
this district of country, the friends of Useful Knowledge and of a pure morality, will, I 
am sure, give cordial welconn' [ititl -^i^jiprnL iu jl society, proposing to itself the accom- 
plishment of the great object wliitih llu^};, too» have so muclt at heart — the enlightening 
of the public mind, and the aiiii-Iioratlon of public moral ». 

Please to enrol me as a Life Mx^^lber. On the organization of the Society, the proper 
officer may draw on me foi ihe amoViil of my Subscription. 
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From Hon.T'^eoddbe FuELmcHutsEN, Newark, N. J. 

I regard the plan as ono of the happtc^^t ]»'oin[se. The demand for such a moral 
agency is urgent indeed : ©mt I rejoice 1 hat IhiB movemeitt has been made, to meet a 
crisis m our country, full of iiiJi rt^st nnd daiiL^er. Thf; principle adopted by the Com- 
mittee, that the Universal Difiuiioii of Knowledge imbued with the spirit of Christianity, 
is indispensable for the full enjoyment of the best civil and social institutions, must com- 
mend itself to every mind, that has in any degree reflected on our condition and pros- 
pects. As to the probable reception of publications to be issued under the sanction of 
the proposed Society, I cannot doubt that this district of country will generally give 
them a cordial welcome, and cheerfully aid in sustaining the enteiprise. 



From Rev. Ariel Holmes, D.D. Camrridoe, Mass. 

For myself, I hesitate not a moment to give my unoualified approbation of your 
proposal, and of the plan set forth in the Constitution ot the Society. To me it ap- 



pears, that you have chosen the most solid materials for the basin of the proposed 
edifice, and columns of the highest order for the support of the superstructure. Ii it re- 
ceive merited patronage, it bids fair to be a fabric oi national utility and glory, and of a 
permanency coeval with the continuance of our Republic. Your illustration of the sub- 
ject needs no additional comment. The reasons which you assign for such an Institu- 
tion as you propose, will, I hope, be convincing to the community, and secure its co- 
operation. The principle which you have adopted, " That the universal Diffusion of 
Knowledge, imbued with the spirit of Christianity, is indispensable for bringing any peo- 
ple to the full enjoyment of the best civil and social institutions," — is, m my view, in- 
controvertible ; and while your adoption of it, is a pledge of high importance to the 
Christian portion of the community, it encourages the best hopes of all intelligent and 
honest citizens. All are alike concerned in the preservation of freedom ; all, therefore, 
who accord with you in the just sentiment, that ** Intelligence and Christian principle 
constitute the palladium of American liberty," must feel interested in the success of your 
benevolent and patriotic enterprise. That it may receive the patronage of the American 
people, and the^b,enediction of HIM who " ruleth among the nations," and who only 
can " command litkG blessing," is the sincere wish, and will be the fervent prayer, of 

Yours, &c. 



From James Wadsworth, Esq. Genbseo, N. Y. 

The object of the proposed Association appears to me to be most praise-worthy, and 
without making any further inquiries, I shiul ask the privilege of becoming a life mem- 
ber. The constitution and prospectus appear to be drawn up with great care and abi- 
lity. I send you by the Newspaper-maii a Uttle pamphlet, which contains detailed re- 
ports respecting the moral and literary effects of tne School District Library ; please lay 
It before the Directors, and if after examination, the facts set forth in the reports do not 
convince them of the necessity and importance of preparing a School District Library, to 
be compiled with great care, and with special reference to the intellectual, nioral, and 
religious instruction of our youth, and vended at the cheapest rate, it will be idle for me 
to add a single word. Please to say, respectfully, to the opulent Directors, that if we 
have not the spirit, during this plethoiy or wealth, to make the experiment, when will it 
ever be made ? 



From Hon. Chief Justice IIoawBLoWER, Newark, N. J. 

The plan meets my cordial approbation^ arid shall receive all the aid as well pecuniary 
as otherwise, that my limited iiitLniH will permit, 

I have not time to express my views <3l the prindple^ oftlie Institution in detail, but 
only to say, that if those principle h h resided iipon|ag<iod Taitli, as no doubt thev willbe, 
the Society cannot fail to prove u lilfissingio omi^cpmitry imd the world j and will, I have 
no doubt, receive the patronage ant] support oftlreeiili^litfirie^, l>ei^evolent, and patriotic 
portion of the Society in which iriy ]0L m cast^ i«d of the nior^ and Christian community 
u generaL 

H 



From How. P. P. BAti&otreL^ Frscatj, Va. 

I have no hesitation in saying that it meets my decided approbation. Abstractly, 
I should consider it a sound principle in politics, that no government like ours, 
founded upon public opinion, can permanently stand, unless the community, on whom 
it is to operate, be virtuous and enlightened. The truth of this principle is proclaim- 
ed alike, by the writings of wise men and the voice of experience, which has been 
justly called the "mistress of the world." Although in most of the states, and Vir^ 
^nia amongst them, some provision is made by law for the support of education ; ^et, 
m none is it so complete, as not to need all the collateral aids which it can receive. 
Amongst them, I know none promising to be more efficient than the proposed scheme. 
There is a large portion of the population of even the most favoured country, who have 
not Insure for a re^ar systematic course of study. To all such, there is ^eat value, 
in productions issuing from the press, underthe auspices of such a soci^y as is proposed. 



iriuchy whilft ihej diffuia knowled^ bnbued with morality and the spirit of Christiaiuty, 
are presented in a form as interestug as they are instructive, and in a compass, which 
enables aknost all to take from their daily vocations, time enough to read them. 

This is no lon^r matter of speculation ; the experiment has been tried in Europe, and 
experience has given it the impress of her approbation. 



From Bradford Sumner, Esq., Boston. 

I am exceedindy gratified to find that such a Society has been formed, and that so 
much valuable talent and influence are engaged for its support The hterature of the 
day, without doubt, needs some reform ; and the plan proposed by your Society, seems 
to me well calculated to efiTect the object Every institution, whose object and tendency 
are to purify, and to make bioader and deeper, the streams of useful knowledge, must 
meet the approbation, and, to some extent, insure the aid of every Christian and Philan- 
thropist The proper culture of the minds and hearts of coming generations, can hardly 
be overrated ; and the Society has my best wishes for its success. 



From Rev. Charles Burroughs, D. D., Portsmouth, N. H. 

I ^ve it my cordial concurrence. When I consider the condition, operation, and 
prodigious consequences of the American press, its uncontrolled, and often reckless, 
power, the cheapness, activity, and eagerness with which it pours forth the streams oi 
poison, the alacrity with which it pampers the basest passions of society; I do con- 
ceive that it is one of the first objects of an enlightened and Christian people to endeavour 
to purify such a fountain of inteUectual and moral power, and by its mignty efficiency to 
counteract the mischiefs which it produces. This is to strike at the root of the evil. If 
the PRESS be the potent and successful engine of moral ruin forbad men, let it be used as 
the potent antidote to what is bad, by good men ; and thus be made a prolific source of 
mercy. Let Christian energy and wealth flood the land with productions, abounding in 
useful knowledge and holy principles. I know no vestige of ground, on which Chris- 
tians can stand with stronger hopes of more brilliant triumphs, than on an enlightened 
press, sustained by an extensive combination of talent, and consecrated to truth and vir- 
tue and piety. Hiere is not only the loftiest, but the only ground, where there can be a 
holy league and eflTcctuat utiion of sELcrcd efTort, If the? g^reat and good of our land will 
unile to wield hy some condensed operations, the a I most omnipotent energies of the PRESSy 
they will m a. few years exitrrt an almo^E miraculaus moral influence on our land. 

Moreover it la not only netscesary that Ihe harnprl an J pious of our country should 
be awake and aclive irv employing the greatest known engine of influence for the 
difllision of useful knowledge ; bi^ il is also necessary to make men understand that 
knowledge should not b^thmr chiof (^ject, Eftit that it slinuld be a sanctified knowledge, 
a knowM,^c inlimateiy don nee ted wUh religion, and acijiiired for the increase of moral 
power, for the pToduetioniQf a loftier virtue and a mon' es^nsive benevolence. 

The productions of the Kiq^lish Society for the DiflnFioii of Useful Knowledge have ge- 
nerally had reference to mafi only as an intellectual bting; and seem to have had too 
little reference to reli^oiTsj responsibilities and to the momentous truths of revelation. 
The PRESS ^ therefore, at this era loudly calls for the sanctifying influences of Christianity. 
I am satisfied that a National Institution, on an oxtf^nded scale, for the diflusion of know- 
ledge, in connexion with pure and salutary principles, is one of the most important mea- 
sures in connexion with liberty and religion, with literature and education, with peace 
and virtue, that can be adopted in our country ; and they also satisfy me that it is my 
duty, as fiir as it is within my feeble capacity, to co-operate with your Committee and . 
others in the advancement of this design. I have no doubt of its success. 



From Hon. Judge Cameron, Raleioh, N. C. 

I cordially approve of the views of the Committee, and the principles on which the 
present Constitution is framed, and will willingly co-operate witn them as far as I have 
mbilityi in the furtherance of an enterprise promismg such highly beneficial results. 



Branches of the Society in each state, co-operatms with the Parent Society, located in 
New- York, will be the most efficient plan of spreamng its inflnence. 



From Hon. Judge Datis, Boston, Mass. 

The plan appears to be seasonable, and will, I trust, be eminently salutary, tending, 
in some goodae^ee^ to alleviate the apprehensions of the Patriot, &e Philanthropist, and 
the Christian. In this day of ezcitement and movement, the susceptibility that is mani- 
fested, impelling, as too often occurs, to evil, should encourage a behef, that it may 
be influenced to embrace the good and the true. Your Society, in the discreet and effi- 
cient performance of its assumed duties, cannot but have a beneficial agency, in counter- 
acting the multiplied stimulants to folly, error, and depravity, and their afflicting attend- 
ants. The youngj^especially, it may be hoped, will experience the precious enjoyment 
of sober thought and rational inquiry ; nor should we despair of impressing even disso- 
lute wanderers, indul^ng the hope of beholding them recovered from sad bewilderment, 
and in their " ripht mind." 

I would mere^ suggest a wish, that in the execution of the works intended for circu- 
lation, under the direction or auspices of the Society, cheapness may not be too much re- 
garded. The reading public have a right to require better paper, clearer type, and better 
binding, than is too commonly presented to them. Performances of the character, indi- 
cated by the Association, should have a corresponding dress ; not merely for immediate 
attraction, but for permanent preservation and use. 



From Wm. C. Oilman, Esq., Norwich, Conn. 

The objects of the Association appear to be of the first importance, and I haye no 
doubt they will appear more so in the eye of the community, after the experiment is 
made. 



From Francis Gillette, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

^ In accordance with my feelings, permit me. Sir, in the first place, to express the 
sincere joy with which I hail the projected enter|mse, and the lively gratitude which, as 
an American citizen, I feel towards the distii^uishechgentlemen with whom it originated. 
In common with many good and patriotic citizens in this quarter, I have lon^ deplored 
the demoralizing influences of the presg ; and have looked with anxious solicitude, for 
some remedy that should be at once efH^acious and adequate. 

Success, certain and glorious, mustpowy your bellevolent efijhls in the cause of virtue 
and mankind. < V 

I hope that men of wealth throughout our countay, will duly^preciate the importance 
of this enterprise, and contribute to the funds of the SocietyJ^th a generosity that will 
enable it to carry out its designs. In^ no way could they ^ore efficiently subserve the 
interests of mankind, than by co-opemting in the great yf6ik of disseminating hght and 
truth. *^- 



From Hon. W. H. Seward, Auburn, N. Y. 

I have no hesitation in declaring my conviction, that the object of the proposed institu- 
tion, is the most important which can engage the attention of all wise and good citizens 
of our country. It is most certain, that a Republican government cannot hve but as it is 
sustained by the virtue and intelligence of tne people. This is an old and trite truth. 
But it is to me quite as obvious that there exist too many indications which show that the 
tone of moral sentiment, and the standard of intelhgence among us, require great im- 
provement 

It ^seems to me that the present is a propitious period for making the efibrL The com- 
munity are now, more than at any former time, disposed to reading ; and although lati- 
tudinarian notions of rehgion and morals are boldly promulgated, the great mass of the 



people are yet sound and finn in their adherence to th^ Christian religion. The number 

18 yet very small of those who will depart from the principle you have adopted. "That 

the Universal Diffusion of Knowledge imbued with the Spirit of Christianity, is indispen- 

• sable for bringing any people to the full enjoyment of the best civil and social institutions.'^ 



From Chief Justice Durfee, Tiverton, R. I. 

In my view, the proposed Institution has presented itself in answer to the pressing de- 
mands of the present moral and religious wants of the community. The present preva- 
lent appetite for intellectual food, can be satisfied only through the Press, and the tastes, 
passions, and moral feelings of the rising generation, will take their character from the 
publications of the present day. 

Every one, who contemplates the present condition of the American press, must regret 
that an Institution on the plan proposed, had not been earlier projected. Most of the 
publications with which the country is flooded, do not seem to aim at any moral good — 
the object seems to be the excitement of intense feeling) with an entire heedlessness as 
to what such excitement tends. 

I approve of the idea of the Universal Difiiision of Knowledge, imbued with the Spirit 
of Christianity. The Christianity of this institution will, I doubt not, be that essential 
Christianity which rises above all Sectarianism. I cannot permit myselt* to doubt, that 
the publications of such an institution, aiming at an improvement of morals and an ad- 
vancement of useful knowledge, can be any otherwise than most favourablv received by 
the community at large. Let the object be understood and felt, and their favourable re- 
action vnll be certain. 



Prom Rev. Dr. Sharp, Boston, Mass. 

I have read your circular and the proposed " Constitution of the American Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," with lively interest. 

We are a nation of readers, if newspaper reading and the perusal of the li^t and 
ephemeral productions of the day can ^ive us a title to that character. But although the 
" Newspaper is abroad," exerting a mighty influence on the views and habits of the peo- 
ple, yet every reflecting person must regret that the influence is too often evil and not good. 

U this be the character of daily>and weekly publications, it is extremely desira- 
ble that the Press should teem'Wilh. works of a different kind. We need books for the 
rising generation and for ^bse who are but '' children of a larger growth," imbued 
with the Spirit of Christiajnty," and illustrating and enforcing those great moral and so- 
cial duties, the observance of which is necessa)^ to the preservation and perpetuity of 
our Republican Institutions. We need a bet&r acquaintance with the thoughts and 
reasonings of pure and I^fly minds. ) 

The American Societj for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, if judiciously conduct- 
ed, will, I think, to a gcfcd cleg'®®* roeet the necessities of the nation in these respects. 
The liberal course which Is intended to be pursued, avoiding all topicks which are 
purely sectarian, and eluciHating great moral and religious principles, in which all 
Christians are agreed, will remove all occqs*^ns for jealousy ; and I should hope, that 
men of enlarged minds in every sect, would gladly lend their aid in sustaining the So' 
ciety. 



From Joseph Cumminos, Esq. Savannah, Geo. 

I have examined the circular with care, and highly value the patriotism and philan- 
thropy of those, who have originated the Institution. 

The principles involved are without objection ; and I cannot permit myself to doubt 
that our country will patronize so noble an object, which must have the effect, of giving 
unity to efibrts, to instruct and benefit the present and coming generations. The 
Christian and lover of hia country cannot but esteem such an object as worthy of his 
labours. 



From John C. WAitRtN, M. t>, BosTOir, Mass. 

I beg leave to ezpTess my approbation of the sentiments expressed in the cireular, nad 
ihy perfect disposition to unite m the prosecution of those philanthropic designs. « 



From Thomas Sewall, M. D. Washinoton, D. C. 

I have long thought the press most shamefully perverted by bad men, and shamefully 
neglected b^ good men. It is no doubt the great medium through which to regenerate 
the community. The press, if moved at all, must be done by the associated influence of 
men ; known, respected, powerful, and full of zeal, and then sustained by wealth. I re- 
joice that a few have already enlisted. 



Prom Samuel Henrt Dickson, M, D., S. C. 

I hasten to express my cordial concurrence in the views expressed in that paper, and 
to off^r every aid in my power to carry into effect, in this region, the purposes of a society 
estabUshed to advance the interests of knowledge and virtue. 



From James Brewster, Esq., New-Haven, Conn. 

I am much gratified with the whole plan of the enterprise. — Firsts because it is based 
upon Christian principle, as ** indispensable to the full enjoyment of the best civil and 
social institutions," and constituting the *' palladium of American liberty." And 
secondly J because die Constitution invites the co-operation of all good men without regard 
to sect or party. 

An efibrt like the one contemplated, is called for, by more considerations than I can 
designate. 



From Rev. Moses Stuart, Andover, Mass. 

I have read it with lively interest With all mjF heart I wish you success. Gladly 
would I do something more than say, "Be ye wdrmg^^od be ye filled." 



From Rev. Dr. Miller, Princeton, N, J. 

The principles set forth in your communication, are such asjl cordially approve. It 
gives me unfeigned pleasure to find the gentlemen whose nain^ are connected with this 
plan, embarked in an enterprise so enlightened, so solemnly /failed for, and so likely, if 
wisely pursued, to serve the best interests of our nation. )ti such an enterprise, it will 
give me great pleasure in my humble Sf^re, to co-operate. And although at my ad- 
vanced age, and with my multiplied engagements, it is^tiot probable that it will be in my 
power to render any important assistance ; yet my good wishes and prayers shall be 
cordially given to your efforts, and anything in the form of labour, that I may be able to 
contribute, shall not be withheld. 



From Eleazar Lord, Eso., Tappan, N. Y. 

The plan is, I think, admirable, alike for its simplicity, and its comprehensiveness • 
No event, assuredly, relating to the prospective welfare of society in this country, has 
occurred for a length of time, which in point of interest, of importance, or of promise, 
can be compared with that of the proposal of this Institution. Of its success, its sreat, 
laptd, and fix reaching success, eonducted as I am confident it will be, I entertiSi no 
doubt But its success, if I am not greatly mistaken, especially its prosperous begin- 



ninps, will depend not 00 much on the aecumnlation of oapitd hy which to rastahi its 
andertakings, nor on the titles or pretensions of the works published, as on Uie influence 
of the society — the influence proper to such an association — ^the influence which proceeds 
from confidence already established in the characters of those associated, and of 
those who conduct the sUSairs of the institution. 

It is, therefore, in my view, a great point so to organize and conduct the concern, that 
the entire volume and force of that influence may accompany and give impulse to every 
publication. In this particular, we have the advantage of those who employ the press 
to bad purposes, and we ought to make the most of it. They can print as well as we, 
and they can ply all that is corrupt in the hearts and practices of men ; but with the 
personal, moral, intellectual and Christian influence, to be combined in this institution^ 
and to be boldly exerted in its appropriate sphere, they cannot cope. 



From Rt. Rbv. Bisbop Smith, Lexinoton, Kt. 

I had heard of the movements vnth regard to the new Society with which you are con* 
nected, before receiving your circular ; and my heart had hailed them with humble grati- 
tude to God, as auspicious of the greatest good to our country, and to the souls of men. 

From this remote point, the utmost we can say is, go on and prosper ; and the Qod 
of all mercy prosper you ! 

If I were to condense my prayers for my country into the shortest compass, it seems to 
me that prayer should run — ** Sanctify, O Lord, first of all, the pulpits of our country, 
and then, lliord, vouchsafe to sanctify the press." 



From Rev. Q. W. Bbthune, Philadelphia, Pemn. 

We have loudly proclaimed that our free institutions are based upon the knowledge 
and virtue of the people. The necessity of strengthening these founclations of our pros- 
perity, has often been ur^ed by our enlightened rulers. Public and private bounty has 
oeen lavished upon Seminaries of every gradation. In many states, (your own in par^ 
ticular,) all that mere legislation can do, has been done to carry opportunities of instruc- 
tion into every neighbourhood. Yet facts prove, that some such institution as you pro- 
pose, is necessary to supply the people with useful reading. 

Let us, by cheap, entertaining, and widely difiused publications, place useful know- 
ledge before every eye — teach every mind to observe and reason, and we will, by the 
blessing of the Father of Lights, soon have a foundation for a nobler superstructure, of 
social and political Virtue. Lord Brougham never displayed so much his mighty 
mind, as when he conceived the establishment of the Society for the Diflfusion of Useful 
Knowledge. We may regret that religion mingled so little with his views, but we must 
admire the power of kno\v{lcdge. 

Establish your Institution, scatter your publications far and wide, light the lamp of 
aseful knowledge in eve^ dwelling, make our countrymen conscious qf mental power, 
and all the various forms or^anger which now flit among our people, will flee before it. 

Such an Institution is necessary to secure the morals of our country. Qive the people 
useful knowledge. Place your cheap periodical upon the evening table. Gather 
around parents and children to look at its pictures, and listen to its well told facts, and 
that good humour, which, like Cowper's tea, " will cheer but not inebriate," and you 
will keep them from the haunts of vice. The wood-cuts allure, the historical anec- 
dotes entertain, and its simple illustrations of Natural History awaken a thirst for 
knowledge, fence their mind from the solicitations of evil, and store the memory with 
pleasant thoughts to occupy the soul, when, in the houra of labor, the body may be 
busy. Soon they will demand more, and you may lead them on fardier and farther in 
the ways of wisdom. 

The praeticabilUy of such an institution is beyond a doubt All that is wanted is 
money. The experience of the English Society proves it. Surely, our men of wealth 
cannot but see the necessity of stemming the tide or immorality amon^ us, swelled, as it is, 
by the continual incursion of foreign crime, and the too rapid growth of our newer terri- 
tories, — too rapid, because outstnppin^ the means of education and religion. Such an 
institution would do more to secure sooal peace and public virtue than aU the courts and 
prisons in the land, and would yield a priceless dividend upon the g^ts to its treasuxy* 
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Fium Clxmbht C. Moors, L. L. D., Gxir. Thxo. Sbmihart, N. T. 

The ver;|r name of it is enough to secure the good wishes of all who are friends to 
mankind, if the Society but act to their name. I stand ready to lend my feeble aid in 
adrancing the great and good end which is proposed. 



From Profxssor Gird, West Poiht, N. Y« 

The corrrectness of the views, which have been taken by the Committee, and the ex- 
cellence of the proposed Constitution, will, I should think, be generally acknowledged. 
Publications issued under the Society's sanction, cannot fail to be well received by a 
large and valuable portion of the community. 



From Rev. Dr. A. Church, University of Georgia* 

So far as I understand the principles set forth in the Circular, I can but.faishly ap- 
prove them, and sincerely hope that the Society may succeed. The objects of the So- 
ciety, as set forth in the 2d Article of the Constitution, must commend themselves to 
every friend of virtue and knowledge and reli^on ; and in a particular manner, I think 
the last as there set forth, a most desirable object, and one wliich may be accomplished 
by such means as the Society propose to use. We need, greatly need, good elementary 
books of instruction, — such as can be procured cheap, and yet are well adapted to the 
purposes for which they are designed. And could there be something like uniformity 
m these throughout our country, they would be greatly cheapened. 



From Rev. Dr. Gillett, Hallowell, Maine. 

I feel no hesitation in saying, that your institution would receive the hearty concur- 
rence of all wise and good men in this re^on. Indeed, it is just what the exigencies of 
the times require ; just suited to the spirit of the age. Something of the kind, you 
contemplate, must be done, to save our Republican Institutions from the catastrophe, 
which all other Republics have experienced. And, I look forward with confidence to 
the time when the '* American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," shall 
hold a prominent place among the scientific and'benevolent Institutions of our day. 



From Hon. ThomIs Rice, Win slow, Maine. 

Could there be a fund, such as we think is contemplate<b to enable the Society to 
move on in its operations, unembarraissed, and send throughonthe land specimens of its 
publications, we think there would l^e very little doubt aa4!o their speedy circulation. 
We would bid you *' God-speed," in all your efforts for the 'good of man, and to preserve, 
unimpaired to our posterity, tbe rich legacy of our fathers. And when, instead of the 
fathers shall be the children, may such as then live ia the U. S. A., behold a virtuous, 
happy, and enlightened people. 



From Geo. Griffin, Eso., N. Y. 

The proposed Institution has my best wishes, and I shall be happy to aid in promoting 
its success. 



From Ret. Rufus Anderson, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

A Society of the kind proposed, under the auspices of such men, is a desidertOumf 
and cannot fail of being highly useful. We need to be far better acquainted with the 
extent, to which the means of diiSiising knowledge have been spread in our country. 
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FftOM Ahtront Barclay, £fq., N. T. 

Having often reflected upon, and suggested, the desirableness of such an assodation 
as is proposed in the circular, I have only to communicate my wish most heiutily to 
co-operate in the objects which have been presented, to the extent of my humble ability. 



Froh M. Willard Hall, Washingtoit, Del.' 

I highly approve the principles and objects of the proposed National Institution. 

I have long seen the need of some efficient aid to promote general education in this 
countay. The subject is of unspeakable concern, and it is embarrassed with various 
and great difficulties. To promote it effectually, it must be viewed in a new li^ht, and 
brought under influences that have not been extended to it To credit the pubhc voice, 
we must suppose that there is an unanimous and hearty approval of all measures adapt- 
ed to foster and advance elementary education. 

There is a great need to direct the public taste, to awaken curiosity, in search of Use- 
PUL Knowledge. Cheap publications, conveying such knowledge m a simple, agreea- 
ble form, are much to be desired. In respect to the publications mat have been circu- 
lated, they have been the means of communicating very little knowledge, and their 
tendency has not been to implant or cultivate a useful taste or habit of reading. We 
need pubUcations o£ matter , not of fiction, nor merely of precept or argument 



From Rev. Nathaniel Hewitt, D. D^ Bridgeport, Conn. 

I rejoice, dear sir, as a father and a citizen, as a Christian and a minister of Christ, 
at the proposed undertaking. 



From Joshua B. Whitridge, M. D., Charleston, 6. C. 

Unless something is done to enlighten the minds and purify the hearts of the people, 
bow Ions shall we (as a nation) be able to maintain the position we now occupy ? How 
long shul we continue to ezert a moral and political influence among the nations of the 
earth ? How long shall we be able to preserve our Republican Institutions ? These 
are solemn considerations, and well worthy the attention of the patriot, the philanthro- 
pist, and the Christian. 



From Enos Barnes, M. D., Rock Stream, Fates Co. 

If the press, instead of i)ouring forth an almost irresistible flood of light reading, cal- 
culated only to catch the\^reeze of popular favour, could be so conducted as to spread 
before the community only those healthful principles so greatly needed, and the want of 
which is by benevolent and intelligent minds so much deplored, all would soon be 
well ; but as this greatly to be desired improvement, cannot, to any considerable extent 
be expected, the Committee have very wisely a counteracting influence in the second 
article of the proposed Constitution ; which, if constantly kept in view by the Society, 
will eventually accomplish aU its friends could desire. And I make this last observation 
with a full knowledge of the unlimited extent of the meaning : for a discovery by the 
people of the, although gradual, yet sure improvement which the labours of the Associa- 
tion must produce, will not fail to increase the number of its admirers and friends ; and 
I doubt not this Society will be hailed by millions yet unborn as a mighty engine, greatly 
auxiliary to the accomplishment of the benevolent purposes of the Amiighty towaras our 
guilty world. 



From Rev. Dr. Lindslet, Pres. of Uniyersitt of Tennessee, Nashville. 

I cordially approve the objects which your Society proposes to achieve, and also the 
means by whicn they are to be accomplished. My thougnts have been for several years 
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pa«t, drrerted to piedBely such an organization. And had I resided in an eastern me- 
tropolis instead of a remote western vfllage, I should not have remained silent ot inactiTe 
to tfais late day. 

I rejoice to witness so auspicious a movement of an enterprise so truly national and so 
perfectly philanthropic 



From Ret. Pres. T. W. Coit, Tramstlyamia Unitersitt, Lexington, Kt. 

The institution proposed by the Committee meets my cordial approbation, for they 
seem resolved to found it upon a principle, the neglect of which has, in ray view, made 
much '* useful knowledge" worse than nothing, viz. that the education of the head must 
be combined with the education of the heart I have seen so much mischief flow from 
an exclusive attention to the first of these species of education, that I have at times 
grown quite skeptical and disheartened about its utUUy. If the pure and philanthropic 
purpose of the Committee can be accomplished, I should rejoice tor my country and for 
mankuid. I am fully satisfied, that unless the intellect of this great nation be soon 
brought more under the control of moral and sacred influences, that no control will 
govern us but the iron one of despotism. Liberty and the freest liberty is compatible 
with virtue : when this Union cannot exist, the resort to physical forces cannot be avoided. 



From Ret. Prbs. Carroll, Hampden, Sidney College, Virginia. 

"With my own opinion on this subject of such vital moment to Americans, you are 
already, in some measure, acquainted. The design of forming such an Association, and 
of inaking it national, is truly a noble one, and in accordance with the liberal geniiis of 
our institutions. For the last ten years I have witnessed the various improvements in 
the press, with a degree of painful solicitude as to the ultimate direction which its in- 
creased power might take. I have said to myself, " what if the gigantic depravity of 
perverted genius and learning, shall have a preponderatory influence in wielding the 
energies of this wonderful engine?" And the recent increase of the works of fiction 
and other light and ephemeral trash, has made me tremble, lest my fears on this subject 
might yet be realized. I know of no theatre in the civilized world, where the press is 
likely to wield such an unlimited influence over the civil and moral destinies of man, as 
in our own country. A licentious press of itself, would be sufficient to work out our 
civil, social, and moral ruin, without requiring the lapse of any considerable length of 
time. To the . mind of an intelligent observer, your proposed Society must appear to 
take rank amongst those grand conservative measures, called for by the exigencies of 
the times, and indispensaUe to the perpetuity of our poUtical and religious interests as a 
people. 

It is high time for patriots, philanthropists, and Christians, to bond tosether, and do- 
termine if possible, to gain the pre-oocupancy of that ground, over which the influence 
of the press, in this country, will yet ^tend. It will be too lateio do this, not many years 
hence. There is a wonderfully rapid onward course in all our eflS>rts as a nation. The 
influence of the press will follow this faw which governs all Jmeriean things. If the vir- 
tuous and the good, do not manage this engine while they may, it will, of necessity, soon 
pass into other and diflierent hands, an^^ecome in them, an appalling mechanism of mis- 
chief and destruction. ~^ • 



From Ret. Hector Humphrets, Pres. St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. 

I most heartily bid you " God-speed," in your excellent undertaking ; and any eftottM 
of mine, to promote the circulation of your papers in Maryland, are at your disposal. 



From Rev. Joel Parker, Woodville, Miss. 

I look upon this movement as one of the most cheering evidences that God, in his 
holy Providence, will rescue this nation from the aimrchy ud infidelity, with which it ie 
most alamungly threatened. 
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From Rbt. Wm. S. Potts. Marion Collzoi, Missouri. 

fn the sentiments expressed in the circular, I most heartily concur. The prostitution 
of the press, in our whole land, is most lamentable. The moral influence exerted by a 
large number of our periodicals, is of the most deleterious kind, and ought to call forth 
the exertions of every friend to the moral and intellectual cultivation of our youth. So 
many, Aroush covetuous motives, have become the panders to vice and folly, scattering 
through the length and breadth of the land, their flippant tales, jests, and scoffs at sacred 
things, that it is high time some more honourable should stand forth, to cater for the 
moral and intellectual wants of this vast Republic. If the pubhc taste has been vitiated, 
means should be taken immediately to rectify it. 



From Samuel Agnew, Esq., Hamilton, Mo. 

The object of the circular struck me forcibly, and excited an interest which it intrin- 
sically possesses to produce on every mind, in any proportionate degree alive to the best 
interests of our country. The purpose is one worthy of the most enlightened patriot, 
and the warmest hearted Christian. I rejoice that so noble and benevolent an enterprise 
has occupied the attention, and enlisted the efforts of those whose character will give 
reputation and success to this generous enterprise. 

It will give me real pleasure to co-operate m any way with the Society in promoting 
their noble enterprise. This far west needs, in a peculiar measure, tiie influence of this 
cheering and Cnristian eflS)rt 

From Bbnj. Bakbwell, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pbnn. 

Bein^ fully convinced of the importance and advantage which might be expected to 
result from an Association of this oescription, if based on the principles of Christian be- 
nevolence and liberality, I shall be glad to receive a copy of the Constitution and such 
other information respecting the views of the Society, as may be necessary to form an 
opinion of them. Should they coincide with my own, I shall be happy to make them 
known in this community, and urge my fellow-citizens to co-operate with the Society in 
carrying them into eflfect 

It is presumed that an object so noble as the one proposed, will have nothing sectarian 
abont it, and as every Christian denomination fMssesses sufficient knowledge of Divine 
truth, to lead its professors in the path of virtue, if they will honestly and sincerel]^ follow 
it, no invidious distinctions will exist in an association whose professed object is ''die 
Diffiision of Useful ELnowledge, imbued with the Spirit of Christianity," throughout the 
United States. 



Minutes of the Meeting at Saratoga Springs.* 

A meeting was held at Saratoga Springs, on Si^turday evening, Aug. 6th, of persons 
friendly to me formation qfan American Society for the DiflTusion of Useful Knowledge. 

The Hon. Judge Woodworth of Albany was called to the Chair, and Professor S. 
F. B. Morse, appointed Secretary. 

Professor Proudfit of the New- York University, stated briefly the objects of the meet- 
ing. He mentioned that two meetings had recently been held in the city of New- 
York, at which it had been proposed to form a national Institution, upon a broad and 
Catholic basis, for the ^neral Diflusion of Useful Knowledge. 

For the example which had prompted such a design, we were indebted to the philan- 
thropists of England. It had been felt in that country, that a crisis had arisen, which 
demanded a combination of the talent and virtue of the land, to resist the alarming pro- 
gress of ignorance and vice, and several noble institutions were now in spirited operation 
Uiere, conducted on a scale commensurate with the great object to be gained. 

The friends of a similar design in this country, were happy in acknowledging them- 
selves indebted to the successful experiment made in our father land, for the first idea, 
as well as some of the principal outlines of their plan. And surely if an eflfort of this 
kind had been found necessary in England, it was doubly so here. We were citizens 
of a free Republic ; and it was a umversally acknowledged truth, that under such a 
government, the only pillars of public order, were the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 

* Fimuhed hj the politoneH of the Reporter of the Hew- York Obferrer. 
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pie. It was a troth, which thrast itself upon the view, every time we cast our eyes over 
the moving, heaving surface of our American population; and though it had long been 
perceived and admitted, its deep and fearful importance had not yet been fully compre- 
hended. That some effort of this kind should be made, was due to the national char- 
acter. Who did not perceive that the situation and character of this people, was in an 
eminent degree peculiar ; it had no parallel in ancient or modem times. There was an 
excitability about it, which, in a peculiar manner, exposed us to danger. The elements 
of society are here in a state of perpetual excitement They need but a touch to kindle 
them into flame. Under such circumstances, it was our duty, as Christians and lovers 
of man, to look at posterity, and, while yet it was possible, to strengthen all the safe- 
guards, which went to control and to direct into right channels, the mighty, irrepressible, 
ungovernable activity of such a mass of mind. Mere political institutions would be found 
utterly without force against the movements of such a power; their feeble restraints 
dropped from it like flaxen thread from the limbs of an awaking giant It was moral 
restraints alone which could hold in the passions of a great people, free even to licen- 
tiousness, and increasing in a ten-fold ratio from the immigrations of every kindred peo- 
ple under heaven. This country enjoyed peculiar facilities for such an enterprise as had 
been proposed. If we had much to encounter, we had also much to wield. We pos- 
sessed, in an unshackled Press, a power which our English brethren enjoyed in a far 
less degree. There they had a load of taxation and a rigid system of restricting laws to 
struggle against The expense occasioned by the Stamp duties, was there so enormous, 
that it had prevented British Societies, though embodying such an amount of talent, 
wealth, and the influence attached to rank, from accomplishing much that might other- 
wise have been efiected. 

■ But, in America, we had none of these obstacles in the way. There was nothing here 
to hang on the wheels of the national machine; but, on the contrary, our situation com- 
bined many facilities for the accomplishment of the design, which ought to encourage 
its friends in immediately entering on its prosecution. 

In the two meetings held in New- York, the object had been rather a careful and de- 
liberate consideration of facts, than any attempt at producing popular eflect The result 
of such consideration had been a deep conviction that the time for such an efibrt was 
fully come. 

The friends of the design had felt desirous that a meeting should be held upon the 
subject, at Saratoga, where, as they knew, much talent and influence would, at this 
season, be congregated, from various and distant portions of our country. A more ex- 
tended meeting was expected soon to be held in New-Tork, at which, definite meas- 
ures would probably be resolved upon, toward speedily entering on the execution of the 
plan. 

Rev. Qorham D. Abbott of New- York, a^ent of the Committee, then submitted a 
statement of facts, showing the present condition of the American Press ; the extent of 
its influence ; the predominant character of its issues ; and also gave a general descrip- 
tion of the system of operations now in successful progress by National Societies m 
Great Britain, to make the power of the Press bear more directly and eflTectuaJly on the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the people ; and urged the importance and ne- 
cessity of uniting the influence and eflbrts of good men in a similar organization for this 
country. '^ 

Rev. Dr. Potter of Union College, Schenectady, then addressed the meeting as follows : 

Professor Potter said he had no prepared speech, but he could not refuse to give his 
humble sufira^ in favour of a plan, tli(» avowed object of which was the spread of useful 
knowledge. He laid emphasis on the word 'Siseful,^ because all the claims of the plan 
rested on that feature. Some of the remarks, which had been made in its favour, might 
lead to the supposition, that the object of the proposed enterprise was the difiusion of re- 
ligiotu knowl#d^ : but such was not the fact The object was to disseminate the pro- 
ducts of uninspired human learning, but such parts of it as were pervaded by Christian 
morality. As the action of eveiv Christian ou^ht to be pervaded by a general influence 
of Christianity, so every book which was provided for the use of a Christian land should 
bear upon its front the Christian character. The object, however, was not to print and 
circulate reh^ous books : that should be left to the difierent religious denominations, to 
whom it properly belonged. This undertaking did not profess to touch the peculiarities 
of any religious sect, nor to provide reading for Christians alone ; but to provide and to 
disseminate that which every true patriot and enlightened philanthropist must approve. 
It had been char&ed upon one of the London Societies, that it had divorced literature from 
Christianity: and it might be said also that they had, in some degree, separated literature 
from science. Merely phvsical science, and its application especially to the arts, had 
hitherto appeared to form the great object of that institution ; it had not given to Britaina 
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Httrature that was calculated to refine and to elevate the moral character. The institu- 
tion contemplated by the proposed Association, designed to embrace in its range of pub- 
lication, physical, moral, and intellectual science and general history, the whole to be 
pervaded and characterized by such a taste for Christian morals as should fit it to elevate 
and purify the public character. 

He had remarked at the outset that he laid emphasis on the word ** useful," in this 
undertaking. They heard it often said that * ' the schoolmaster was abroad ;" but before 
he congratulated himself or his countrymen that such was the fact, he must pause. He 
knew that knowledge was power : but it was power alike for evil and for good. If he 
knew that what the schoolmaster sent abroad was truth alone, then he admitted th€re 
was ground of rejoicing, for truth was calculated to elevate the mind ; but if it was error, 
if it was falsehood that was spreading, then was the boasted boon that fruit of the forbid- 
den tree, ^* whose mortal taste brought death into the world and all our wo." Better 
was it that the stream of knowledge should be shut ofi" entirely, than that it should be 
poured abroad in ten thousand full torrents charged with the elements of moral disease 
and corruption. We were in the habit of glorying in the freedom of the press ; but 
before this could be a legitimate ^ound of boasting we must know what was the cha- 
racter of the press. The press might riot in its liberty, and pervert it to a curse. What 
security had we, in the existing state of things, that its power would be rightly used ? 
None, but the interest of those who guided it. The press, in a free country like ours, 
was our all. It determined the character, of the literature of the people. And was it so 
that we had no other or better security for the application of so mighty an engine than 
motives merely mercenary? Under such a guidance what aliment would the press pro- 
vide for the intellectual appetite of the people ? Just what the people asked tor. And 
what, in this age of phrenzied agitation was the kind of aliment for which the human 
mind would spontaneously ask ? Would it be healthy aliment? Was it such as would 
send the vigour of moral health through the limbs and sinews of this young republic. Ah, 
no! There was but too much reason to fear that it would be such as was calculated 
only to madden and to degrade. With what anxious curiosity did the American public 
lately peruse the loathsome details of one of the foulest crimes, the revolting scenes of 
the interior of a brothel. He asked every Christian patriot if it was not time that some- 
thins was done to check this stream of moral corruption ? Had not the time come when 
good men should combine ? Might it not with truth be said, that the destinies of this 
repubhc hung upon an hour? Ought not its true friends to stand by the national foun- 
tams and guard them from poison? The design aimed at was to construct an Ameri- 
can instrument — an instrument of mighty power — to be wielded by the wealth and 
intelligence of the American people. Tney proposed this as a starting point 

The nation had bee^ told with a taunting; sneer, that Americans were a mere business 
people. He admitted that they were a business people, and he gloried in the fact Even 
in that spot, consecrated as it was to recreation and enjoyment, they could not rest from 
business, but it was business of a high and holy character. The cause of Temperance 
had gathered its advocates from all parts of the land, and held them in conclave tor days 
together. To-night they were assembled on another great concern of national ipipor- 
tance ; and on the next evening another weighty Subject of public concern was to be dis- 
cussed. He gloried in the fact that in this high sense we were a business people. But 
it had been asserted that we were a mere money-getting people: that the immense 
amount of talent which distinguished the nation was all combined and all expended, in 
the mere acquisition of property. It was true that great talent was thus engaged, and 
that vast amounts of property were accumulated. But for what ? to be hoarded ? to be 
used for the mere purpose of individual indulgence ? It most be confessed that but too 
much of it was devoted to luxury and ostentation ; but still, it was only justice to say 
fJiat a great part of the national wealth was held by its possessors as a trust for God and 
for man. If the American people did display unprecedented talent, and industry, and en- 
terprise, they displayed unprecedented hberaUty also. As to money, if this design pro- 
ceeded, it must have it Money constituted the sinews of such an enterprise. It was 
impossible to send forth millions of sheets daily, unless funds could be procured to start 
upon. The Executive Committee have asked the merchants of this land, men whom God 
has so blessed that they are becoming princes, to be the benefactors of this people, to 
feed their country with knowledge and truth, and thus send down an influence on the 
generations to come which shall bless them both for time and eternity. 

Professor P. added, that there were the most cheering indications that there existed 
among the intelligent monied men of the land, a readiness to patronize such a design.. It 
was not twelve months since an American philanthropist had ofiered to place fifty thou- 
sand dollars in his hands to be applied to the object, and to take all the hazards of loss in 
case of failure ; but the plan not then being ripe for execution^ he had since given to the 
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money a different direction. There was reason to expect other such instances of inani- 
ficent liberality. In every one of our great cities, liberal donations taigbt easily be ob- 
tained. One hundred thousand dollars, at least, should be raised to enable thb society 
to carry its measures fully into efiect 

Rev. Dr. Beecher ofLane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, then addressed the meeting. 
He dwelt upon the importance of diffusing through the entire mass of American Society, 
that knowledge which will. puriftr and elevatia tlie whole ; alluding to the fact, that know- 
ledge in its progress through tne world, had hitherto been confined to comparatively 
small portions of human society. It had been like morning light, which gilds the moun- 
tain tops but reaches not the valleys. 

The following resolutions were then adopted : 

RcBolvedy As the opinion of this meeting, that a crisis has arrived in our country, in 
which the means of tne intellectual and moral elevation of our entire population is due 
to them, and indispensible to the continuance of our invaluable institutions. 

Resolvedf That the proposed organization of an American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, is a measure urgently demanded by the exigencies of the nation, and 
wisely adapted to secure its end, and shall receive our co^dial co-operation. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Potter, the meeting then adjourned. 

Samubl F. B. Morsb, Secretary. 



Minutes of the Meeting at Andover, Mass. 

Agreable to invitation, a public meeting was held on the evening of September 6, 1336, 
at which the Rxv^ Dr. Fat, of Charlestown, was appointed Chairman, and the Rev. 
Samuel M. Worcester of Salem, Secretary. The meeting was very fully attended by 
gentlemen from all parts of the country. After an address by Rev. Uorham D. Abbott, 
the following resolution, ofiered by Rev. Dr. Tappan of Augusta, (Me.) was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, That we have listened with deep, interest to the statements of Mr. Abbott, 
relative to the plan of the proposed "American Societv for the DiiRision of Useful 
Knowledge," and that we regard it as eminently entitlea to the patronage of all, who 
would promote the best interests of our country and the world. 

i Warren Fat, Chairman. 
Samuel M. Worcester, Sec'y. 



Extract from the Minvtes of the StatIb' ComrsNTiON of Common School 
Teachers, held at the Capital, in AlbanT} Sept. 20, 1836. 

Retclvedj That we have heard with the deepest interest the statements, by the Ret. 
Gorham D. Abbott, of the proposed organization and objects of the '' American 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge." 

Resolved^ That, in the opinion of this Convention, the pee^iliar state of our beloved 
country calls loudly for such an organization, and that we pledge ourselves to use eveiy 
effort in our power to promote the ob^cts of said Society. 



sig~d. f?I:lr,T''' S^"^*^- 



Minutes of the Meeting at Hartford, Conn. 

At a public meeting, held in this place, Sept. 17, 1836, President Day, of Yale Col- 
lege, was chosen Chairman, and Rev. T. H. Gallaudett appointed Secretary. 

Mr. Abbott made a statement of facts, and of the objects of the Society — when the 
following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That this meeting, feeling the deepest interest in the statements made by Mr. 
Abbott with regard to the state and influence of the American press, and the objects and 
plan of the " American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," cordially ap- 
prove of its leading design, and that we will, in the several places of our residence, 
cheerfully affi)rd this Society our aid and co-operation. 

Signed, T. H. Gallaudett, Sec'y. 
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